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WATCHMAN! WHAT OF 'THE NIGHT? 


SURELY here is a question old as the everlasting 
b hills, to which the geologist denies the everlasting 
quality, and new as the New Woman herself. In politics 
it is the question of questions, fated to be asked ad 
nauseam When the answer is far to seek. But in these 
present days the riddle may be read by him who runs 
and the solution lies ready to hand. ‘The night is far 
spent ; the day is at hand; and with the morning the 
shadows will flee away. The most einigintess and 
unscrupulous Administration of the century is doomed ; 
it is on the verge of the precipice ; a concerted push by 
the Unionist, that is to say the Loyalist forces, is about 
to send it headlong into the abyss. In so writing we 
pretend to no human inspiration, and Heaven forefend 
that any man, beside Mr. Stead of Warwick Castle and 
one or two youths who sell their dreamy enthusiasm to 
the Daily Chronicle, should venture to say that beings 
superhuman have anything to do with things political. 
True it is that beings infra-human may have some con- 
nection with politics ; but of them we know nothing. 
So, being well aware that the newspaper-writers who lay 
claims to human inspiration are such as David, in quite 
superHuous haste, declared all men to be, we prophesy 
a dissolution of Parliament, which will give the country 
an opportunity of returning to its right mind, within 
the next few weeks. And if our prediction should be 
falsified, an event which we by no means anticipate, the 
result, which will be equivalent to disaster, will be trace- 
able to the shilly-shallying of the Unionist Party and 
to no other ‘He that will not when 
he may, when he will he shall have nay. 

Concerning the critical position of our present apology 
for a esscement much inspired nonsense has been 
committed to print. Here, immediately after a blunt 


"ause whatsoever. 


» denial of the existence of political inspiration, we find 


ourselves asserting the existence of inspired nonsense ; 


~ but in such assertion there is no taint of the paradoxical 


Registered as a Newspaper 


or of the contradictory. The fact is that no states- 
man, or even second-rate politician, ever tells the truth 
when he is sober to a man who ‘ writes for the papers,’ 
least of all to one whom he knows to be his firm friend 
in any case; but the statesman and the politician are 
at all times ready to persuade the journalist to hold the 
string of the paper kite which they want to fly. And 
this is precisely what was done by sundry politicians 
and precisely the trick which was played upon the 
usually level-headed Westminster Gazette on Wednesday. 
Then the Verdant Green broadsheet, reeking of newness, 
exploded upon political society an astonishing story. 
It informed the world that the Ministerialists were 
divided into two parties, Local Vetoists, who desired to 
spill the Cup at once, and ‘ fillers of the Cup’ (which 
they may have to drink to the lees), who longed 
to play the game out ; it told the Conservatives, what 
they never knew befcre, that they were interested in post- 
poning an appeal to the country and that the Liberal 
Unionists were keen on forcing on such an appeal. 

Now of the feelings of Ministerialists in this matter 
we have naturally no knowledge, since we have no deal- 
ings with them ; but of the Unionist spirit and of the 
opinions of Conservatives and Liberal Unionists we do 
pretend not to be entirely ignorant. First, then, let it 
be said that the Westminster presentation of Unionist 
feeling is, from beginning to end, wrong as wrong can 
be, is indeed in such absolute rebellion against the 
despotism of facts that one might have expected the 
most ill-informed loafer in the Lobby to laugh it to 
scorn. ‘That a shrewd editor should have allowed this 
story to be planted upon him is simply astonishing. In 
very truth the Unionist party was never bound together 
more closely, was never more singlehearted in feeling 
that the first duty of loyal and honest Englishmen is to 
send Her Majesty’s s present advisers to the hustings first 
and to Jericho afterwards. The said advisers know this 
well enough ; even while they hang on to office by their 
eyelids their eyes see that the country is against them, 
that constituency after constituency, in series of unpre- 
cedented regularity, condemns them utterly. So, like 
ill-eonditioned tenants for life who hate their heirs, they 
are making the task of their successors as difficult as may 
be; they are piling up difficulties abroad and‘ at home 
putting the screw on Turkey, letting Supply drift, 
bribing crofters, corrupting. Nonconformists, debauching 
teetotalers—in effect casting their bread upon the 
waters. Go they must and they know it; the sooner 
the better say all of us ; and, as for the men who say 
that Sir William Harcourt and Mr. Balfour have a 
private arrangement as to the date of dissolution, 
nobody save Sir William Harcourt could describe them 
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better than the impetuous Psalmist, unless indeed they 
are what Carlyle said men ‘mostly * were. Sir William 
will stay as long as he can: we mean to turn him out 
as quickly as possible. That is the obvious thing, and 
in politics the obvious thing always happens. 


M. HANOTAUN’S REVELATIONS 


TYNHE State paper (generally called a‘ speech’) 

which M. Hanotaux read to the Chamber of 
Deputies on Monday would be of the greatest use to 
Englishmen if they would only give to it the proper 
attention. ‘The good it would do them in that case is 
the shattering of a long series of illusions, all foolish 
and some dangerous; and even, perhaps, conversion to 
a state of mind less fruitful of such illusions in future. 
For years past it has been considered a token of good 
sense to put every sign of change in Continental affairs 
to the one test of whether it would suit us or not, and 
to decide against the possibility of it should it look 
untoward. Acceptance with effusion, rejection with 
ridicule, has been decided by that one test alone on 
every occasion. The Prince of Wales accompanies 
the Princess to the death-bed of her brother-in-law ; he 
is afterwards seen in frequent and familiar converse 
with her nephew, the new Tsar; possibly, as a 
near kinsman and as Prince of Wales, he walks by 
the new ‘Tsar's side in a great funeral procession ; 
and that is all; but here are signs so convincing 
of an old order of things displaced by a new that we 
are all in a jeering shout of triumph to France, *‘ Where 
is your dream of Russian friendship now ** It pleased 
us, this notion of England and Russia hand in hand, their 
differences reconciled, their rivalries extinguished, im- 
posing wholesome restraints on unwholesome ambitions 
everywhere else in the world: therefore we instantly 
believed it—on the flimsiest tissue of illusion that 
thoughtlessness was ever caught by. There was a 
thousand times better evidence for the friendship 
that we called a dream—evidence of actual accomplish- 
ment, as well as many sound reasons of policy from 
which a Russo-French understanding might have been 
safely predicted. That, however, was a_ friendship 
that did not please us. There was much about it 
which in certain circumstances might prove extremely 
disagreeable: therefore we rose in our millions and 
laughed at it as impossible, and at the French as (of 
course, poor devils !) dupes of their own vanity. 

Up to Monday last, at any rate, this view of the 
relations between Russia and France was steadily per- 
sisted in, to the creation of a large additional crop of 
error. ‘The Japanese affair began its surprising develop- 
ments. ‘The question of the treaty and its consequences 
arose, and the question of interference. In England 
interference was not liked, and therefore the proposal 
was doomed to failure. Apparently authentic news 
arrived that both France and Germany would join the 
Russian Government in interfering ; but as that had a 
rather unpleasant look about it, the news was incredible. 
Something called British common sense, which is, in 
fact, a sort of mental cowardice, determined that the 
thing was ridiculous and could not possibly be. At 
any rate, without English participation (which was 
denied) it could not possibly work. The Germans had 
no interest to serve, and would of course withdraw. 
The French, with their delusion of alliance, might be 
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stirred for a time to take sides with Russia, but would 
soon comprehend the situation and also retire. Indeed, 
there was already great uneasiness at Berlin, and, in 
France, signs that the whole scheme was ‘ falling to 
pieces. No? Well, then the Japanese would fight, 
and then the whole scheme would fall to pieces —— 
Assertion after assertion of this sort, prediction after 
prediction ’ 
tion of the other thing which we have called a sort of 





all contrary to common sense, all the inven- 


cowardice, and all doomed to overthrow. 

Yet these later errors could hardly have been com- 
mitted, but for that stupid contemptuous persuasion 
that there was not and could not be a good working 
understanding between Russia and France. If two 
months ago M. Hanotaux had read to the French 
Chamber a paper substantially like that which was read 
on Monday, there would have been a totally different 
opinion in England as to the prospect of affairs in the 
Mar East, and perhaps a somewhat. different course of 
conduct. For unless M. Hanotaux and M. Ribot his 
chief play extraordinary tricks with the truth, there has 
been for some time a Franco-Russian understanding 
amounting to alliance. This agreement was in existence 
before the Japanese imbroglio began ; and when France 
joined Russia in a policy of intervention in that matter, 
her Government did so on the ground and by the call 
of this alliance. It is not as if that statement merely 
occurred in an address intended to influence the vote of 
the French Deputies. ‘ Alliance” is the word which the 
French Government uses in addressing the Russian 
Government itself, as appears from the extremely signi- 
ficant telegram which M. Hanotaux read out to the 
Chamber. ‘Thus it ran: * France places her alliances in 
We have there- 
fore decided to support the view of the Imperial 


the front rank of her considerations. 


Government as regards the conditions of peace between 
China and Japan.” 
our own Ministerial journals the remark, ‘It is now 
at last clear that France is prepared to 
follow Russia almost anywhere, and support Russian 
policy almost without knowing what it is. We 
need not go so far as that, however. 


quite 


Knough to 
acknowledge that what is quite clear ‘at last’ was 
sufficiently clear all along; that the understanding 
between Russia and France was only ‘ridiculous and 
in the eyes of misguided British politi- 
cians; that, of course, this understanding sufficed to 
engage the aid of France in the Japanese affair, though 
there were other good reasons in plenty (M. Hanotaux 
explained them) for not pursuing a policy of abstention 
in that matter, or in regard to the future of the Far 
Kast. Further, it may be acknowledged ‘at last,’ and 
now that the loan-arrangement between France and 


impossible” 


Russia (which also we could not believe in) is an 
accomplished fact, that the alliance is likely to continue 
for the benefit of the allies in China, the China seas, 
and elsewhere. Again, it should be acknowledged that 
when M. Hanotaux pointed to the ousting of France 
from Egypt as illustrating what an abstention-policy 
may come to, the lesson was nearly as good for English 
as for French statesmanship. And perhaps we may 
further say that considering the relations of those two 
Powers to each other, to Turkey, to Egypt; and con- 
sidering that England is not in their alliance or any 
other, it behoves a British Government in love with 
abstention to be careful of itself in its chosen field of 
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interference. It is all right, no doubt ; but when inter- 
ference goes so far as to order the Sultan to disarm the 
Bedouin, it really is time to look out. Do we really 
wish to see the Turkish Kmpire in revolt? Would 
that serve us ? 


AT THE YILDIZ 


PEPNUE substitution of Said Pasha for Djevad as Grand 

Vizier need not mean that everything is going to 
rack at Stamboul. The Sultan is his own Prime 
Minister. He requires, however, a being to act as 
phonograph or register of his Imperial thoughts, and 
therefore Grand Viziers exist. They naturally possess 
little personal importance, and they are chosen on 
grounds incomprehensible to a Western. ‘The corres- 
pondent of the Pall Mall Gazette has recorded that 
Abdul Hamid was delighted to honour Djevad, because 
he wrote a handbook of cavalry tactics. When times 
are quiet, a soldier will serve as well to transmit His 
Majesty's opinions as any one else. He is presumably 
more efficient than a muleteer or a boatman, though 
even upon those lowly trades there has descended before 
now the smile of Sublime favour. Unfortunately, with 
three Ambassadors perpetually knocking at the door of the 
Yildiz, and three Governments raining despatches on the 
embassies, a knowledge of cavalry tactics becomes useless 
even When supplemented by an intimate acquaintance 
with machine guns. A diplomatist had to be found, 
and therefore Djevad received, not a month’s notice, but 
marching orders then and there. Instead the Sultan 
has pitched upon Said, who, having been Vizier twice 
before, understands the technicalities of the trade. One 
correspondent informs us that he is one of the most 
enlightened of ‘Turkish statesmen, and another that he 
favours a policy of resistance. ‘The real truth is that 
his humour will most accurately reflect that of his 
master. If that master feels benevolent, Said will 
radiate on the multitudes; if obstinate, he will assume 
a terrifying scowl. Tle made a little mistake in 1885, 
and has since been living in a retirement not altogether 
voluntary. He is hardly likely to cross the Sultan 
again, for after a second slip he might have to take 
something with his coffee. 

‘The dismissal of a Grand Vizier is highly useful to 
the Sultan, because it enables him to keep up his dignity. 
And dignity is to him as the breath of his nostrils. 
The comedy may be censured for its artificiality, but the 
recluse of the Yildiz, though extraordinarily clever in 
some respects, is astoundingly ignorant in others. He 
thinks he can save his own consistency by the vicarious 
sacrifice of his creature. Djevad Pasha will presumably 
return to his drill-book with a sense of relief that he 
has no longer to addle his brains over documents 
beyond their comprehension. But he can be represented, 
nevertheless, as a designer who deceived his Sovereign 
and whose machinations have only just leaped to light. 
Sir Philip Currie would be quite versed enough in 
the traditions of Stamboul to listen to such an 
explanation without a smile. We do not say 
that this is the explanation of a proceeding which may 
have originated in the neglect of Djevad to make a 
properly profound obeisance, but it is an explanation. 
The Sultan has too shrewd an appreciation of the 
necessities of his position not to be anxious for a 
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compromise. A deliberate reversal of policy on the 
part of Russia would, of course, stiffen him into 
obduracy again, because France would promptly follow 
suit. ‘The Russian Foreign Office, however, is evidently 
bent upon securing reforms of some sort for Armenia, 
otherwise the Novoe Vremya would not have ventured 
upon an anti-Turk pronouncement. And, as for the 
supposed intrigues of Germany, they rest upon 
no more secure foundation than coffee-house babble. 
What the Sultan really wants is to be ‘let down 
easily, and modification of the scheme of administra- 
tion would probably meet his desires. The Powers 
cannot be expected to surrender principle, but they 
might consent to the alteration of details which 
were obviously set down in a hurry, those fifteen sets 
of officials which shock Sir E. Ashmead-Bartlett in- 
cluded. Lord Kimberley should really contrive to 
forget the existence of the Anglo- Armenian Association‘ 
He has taken the lead throughout, and a rebuff, there- 
fore, will fall most directly upon the British Govern- 
ment. Rebuffs are never palatable, nor are France 
and Russia quite the States with whom we are particu- 
larly anxious to be involved in extreme measures against 
Turkey. The solitary crusade, recommended by the 
Daily Chronicle would have to be recruited entirely 
from the Anglo-Armenian Association, because nobody 
else will embark upon a project so hopelessly insane, 
Therefore let Canon Malcolm MacColl practise the 
goose-step. 

The necessity of a cool head at the Foreign Office 
becomes the more evident when we look into the 
answers made during the week by Sir Edward Grey 
to questions put in the Commons. Despite some 
dexterity in fence, he has been forced to acknowledge 
that our only warrant for interference is Article 61 
of the ‘Treaty of Berlin. ‘The Sublime Porte,’ 
according to that provision, ‘undertakes to realise 
without further delay the ameliorations and reforms 
demanded by local requirements in the provinces 
inhabited by the Armenians, and to guarantee their 
security against the Kurds and Circassians. She will 
periodically render account of the measures taken with 
this intent to the Powers, who will supervise them.’ 
The Under-Secretary considers this language to be 
perfectly clear, and so do we. It establishes a 
collective responsibility, and gives the right of sug- 
gestion and emendation. But no mention of initiation 
occurs, and therefore the Sultan might fairly urge that 
the whole scheme of reform lies outside the authority 
of the signatory Powers. It is true that his argu- 
ments would babble vilely. He has not ‘instituted 
without further delay the ameliorations demanded by 
local requirements.” He has certainly failed to secure 
the Armenians against the Kurds and Circassians. He 
may have periodically rendered account, but only in 
answer to strenuous representations. At the same 
time a serious counter-plan of his own designing would 
be entirely according to the Treaty, and that may be a 
way out of the difficulty. After all he knows a good 
deal more about Armenia than Lord Kimberley does, 
even when coached by all the Easter-Monday excursion- 
ists to Hawarden. Above all things, the Foreign Secre- 
tary must keep within the European concert, and 
originate nothing whatever. ‘The Anglo-Congo Con- 
vention, which was his own little handiwork, can scarcely 
he stvled the outcome of a master-mind, 
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THE HUMOURS OF IRISH PATRIOTISM 


OR some reason, which is not obvious at the first 
glance, we are for the time being singularly 
indifferent to the humorous and significant doings of 
our contemporary Irish patriots. This can hardiy be 
because other matters of more importance command our 
attention. Armenia, the Far East, and the Shahzada 
are newer no doubt than the noble conflicts of Parnellite 
and Anti-Parnellite with one another. Yet after all 
they ought not to come more home to us, for the amount 
of freedom we shall have to deal with matters arising 
beyond the seas depends to no small extent on the ques- 
tion whether (if we may use the phrase purely for 
purposes of illustration) all the fleas are going to pull 
together or not. If they do we shall have to exert our- 
selves not to be pulled out of bed, and that implies less 
leisure to devote ourselves to other business. 

It ought surely to be a source of some considerable 
satisfaction to us that the prospect of combined action 
among these enemies of our own house grow daily less. 
This of itself is worth noting, and then the manner of 
it has the humour which is rarely absent when Irish 
human nature is left free to follow its native instincts 
unchecked. ‘The latest development of the <Anti- 
Parnellite family quarrel has produced some really 
beautiful examples of the Hibernian’s unsurpassed 
faculty for make-believe, and his unrivalled capacity for 
applying the most noble language to the most sordid 
actions. If we had no direct personal interest of our 
own in the scene it would still, to a person who can 
enjoy the more comic exhibitions of human neture, be 
amusing to hear the soul stirring eloquence of the Dublin 
Nationalists who waited on Mr.W.O’Brien at the Imperial 
Hotel. The contrast between the facts and the lan- 
guage applied to them is irresistibly delightful. When 
one remembers what happened it is really too funny to 
hear a body of persons who have every means of know- 
ing the truth, and who do know it, solemnly compli- 
menting Mr. O’Brien on having risked life and liberty 
many a time and oft in defence of popular rights. Did 
they mean when he risked a cold by sitting without a 
necessary garment on a hot-water pipe, or when he 
broke his bail by running away to sea in a quite sea- 
worthy coasting smack? It is probable that they were 
not referring to either of these transactions expressly 
but only indulging their inborn love of fine words, 
and reasoning in the old logic of Irish patriotism. ‘To 
risk life and liberty in defence of popular rights is 
proper to a patriot. Mr. O’Brien is a patriot. ‘There- 
fore he risked life and liberty in ete. ete., and never 
mind the facts. Such is the swift progress of the Irish 
mind. Again a patriot ought to achieve great things. 
To break the back of coercion, and make Home Rule 
possible would be a great thing. Mr. O’Brien is a great 
patriot and therefore he slew coercion, and made 
Home Rule possible. ‘Then why not say so? ‘They 
did say so, and it is to be believed that they 
spoke with all the histrionic sincerity we have 
learnt to expect from Nationalist deputations. They 
know of course that Home Rule is much less possible 
than it was three years ago, but what is truth in com- 
parison with the proper kind of speech ? It is less than 
nothing to a rightly constituted Irish mind, and so Mr. 
O'Brien was effusively complimented on what he had 
never done, and he lapped up the praise with a delighted 
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sense that he was figuring as the cynosure of all eyes 
on an important occasion. 

To make the scene complete all present next applied 
themselves to discussing with zest the existing patriotic 
quarrel. ‘lo risk life and liberty, to kill coercion, to 
make Home Rule possible, these are good; but to 
roast a brother patriot is indeed delicious. So Mr. W, 
O’Brien and his friends proceeded to roast Mr. Healy in 
effigy—a poor satisfaction in comparison with what might 
be enjoyed if the bloody hoof of the Saxon did not weigh 
with brutal severity on the freedom of Ireland, but still 
better than nothing. Mr. Healy was put on the fire 
and carefully basted to teach him better manners. His 
sin is indeed grievous. He is actually suspected of help- 
ing Mr. Chance to recover his just debts from Mr. W. 
O'Brien, as if any Irish gentleman was to be held 
liable to be called upon to pay. The evidence of 
Mr. Healy’s guilt is clear. He sat behind Mr. Chance 
in court, and therefore he is to be fairly considered 
responsible for that solicitor’s unreasonable desire to see 
the colour of Mr. O’Brien’s money, which he never 
will see. ‘The indomitable patriot who successfully 
defended his legs against prison costume will ‘do a 
bilk” before he is so base a slave as to pay. For 
being so vile as to wish him to pay Mr. Healy 
shall be smashed, and serve him right too, the low- 
minded fellow. Mr. W. O’Brien has no more 
respect for him than for a_ sheriffs officer. He 
will hear nothing of Mr. Healy’s proposal to refer 
the little differences between them to a court of honour. 
Mr. O’Brien will have no dealings with any court less 
august than the whole Irish people—a most convenient 
tribunal, since no man can tell where or how it is to 
sit, and every man can give its verdict for himself. It 
is a very pretty quarrel, and promises to last. It has 
every feature which attracts the true-born Irishman. 
There is money in it, and personal rivalry. Before 
these charms the Cause is nothing, and that is why all 
these patriots are giving their attention to the destruc- 
tion of one another to a moulting accompaniment of 
sonorous phrases about popular rights and so forth, 


ADVANCE BULGARIA 


[' Armenia be now the outward and visible pivot of 
Eastern questions, Bulgaria may perhaps be set 
down their inward and spiritual disgrace. Armenia is 
a pretence ; Bulgaria a pretender: and long after Moush 
and Sassoun shall have been consigned to the limbo of 
superannuated romance, the Prince of Bulgaria may 
still stand forth as inheritor of Constantine. <All 
international politics are a disgrace if they look 
to be effectual; and methods must needs be used 
which would be scouted in the diplomacy of pri- 
vate life. The Bulgar statesmen would scarcely be 
human—and would certainly be sorry ‘statesmen—if 
they forewent the advantages offered by the Sick Man’s 
needs. Generosity may be magnificent, but it is not 
politics ; and Bulgarian politics, ever since Bulgarian 
politics dawned in the East, have been bound up in one 
reversion. Jealousy is a demurrer to the Great Powers’ 
claim ; impotence puts the smaller States out of court. 
By a process of exclusion there remains only to 
reckon with Bulgarian claims and methods. The 
methods are simple and old. Extra-Bulgarian Bul- 
gars and ecclesiastical concessions by the Moslems 
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have amply macadamised the way for a walk-over 


in Macedonia. The Osmanli have decided views on 
law and order, and rebellion may equally command a 
coloured or at least colourable version of massacre in 
European as in Asiatic Turkey. So Prince Ferdinand 
has but to signal and the Kastern Rumelian stroke may 
incontinently be repeated. Russia will bluster, of 
course, as she did in 1885, but the same influences, or 
others as efficient, will be there to restrain her now as 
then. ‘Then shall the final move to the goal be yet 
easier to accomplish, if not quite so easy to explain. As 
for claims: solvency, an army and administrative capa- 
city are as irrefragable as they are surprising in the 
Kast. 

These claims are persistently denied by those who, 
having deemed M. Stambulov essential to Bulgarian 
weal, persist in remaining blind to their own short 
sight. Among such, an exemplary whipping-boy is 
afforded us by the special correspondent whose 
partisanship has been paraded of late in the long 
columns of the Standard. His contentions are not 
likely to impress any possessing more than a rudi- 
mentary acquaintance with Bulgarian affairs, but that, 
and indeed any real grasp of any foreign affairs, 
are, alas, only too conspicuously absent in this 
country. An ignorant or partisan pronouncement, 
appears in some journal of influence—the Standard, for 
example—and the public ingenuously swallow some 
deduction (say, that M. 'Tricoupis is the saviour of 
Greece or M. Stambulov the creator of Bulgaria), and 
absorb it into the marrow of their creed until one fine 
morning they wake up to find themselves infamously 
ignorant. Let us then analyse our contemporary’s 
bolus to avoid a repetition of the dose. Of the 
army we find an attempt to depreciate the loyalty, 
and are told that an immense majority is smarting 





under Colonel Petrov’s rule so that it might 
at any moment join a movement against the 


present establishment. Now, if ‘an immense majority, 
or indeed any majority at all, of the army were against 
the present establishment, Prince Ferdinand might as 
well pack up his portmanteau at once, for in Bulgaria, 
of all lands, the army is paramount and all government 
depends upon its toleration. But the only grievance 
cited by our whipping-boy is that the officers are 
restricted from frequenting the diplomatic club, where 
as a matter of fact their high play had become a 
scandal. This is not the sort of grievance for which 
dynasties or even governments are overthrown and, in- 
deed, there is no man more popular with the Bulgarian 
army than Colonel Petrov. It was his popularity and 
firmness alone which rendered the disgrace of M. 
Stambulov possible and which made so smooth 
the paths of the Administration during the critical 
year which followed it. His rule is at any rate 
milder and more reasonable than that of Colonel 
Mutkurov, who whilome jockeyed the army for 
M. Stambulov’s behoof. Reading between the lines, 
we can only find in such criticism an emphatic tribute 


to the unimpeachable zeal and prowess of the 
heroes of Slivnitza. As for the abduction of 
oe 

Prince Alexander, that was not the act of the 


Bulgarian army, though many hold that he deserved 
all he got, and more sins, The next main charge con- 
cerns the alleged ‘enormous influx of disreputable- 
looking characters’ at Sofia. But it is onl y a jaundiced 
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insularity which sets down every misunderstood foreigner 

‘disreputable’; it is often possible to look extremely 
disreputable and yet be nothing of the kind. The 
instances and explanation afforded us of this dis- 
repute are certainly far from convincing. We are told, 
with a very long face, that the prison-doors and 
frontiers were thrown open on M. Stambulov’s fall. 
Yes, but only to political prisoners, among whom 
was numbered an ex-regent. ‘This reply is not 
admitted and we are confronted with murderers reck- 
lessly let loose upon the community. 
made about a named Naoum Tufekesiev. 
But the principal murder laid to his charge is that of 
M. Belcsev, and we know how that particular murder 
was the stock charge brought against nearly every 
political opponent by M. Stnadealos, who has him- 
self since been suspected of actually instigating it. 
‘Tufekcsiey came under an adverse verdict, it is true, in 
the Vulkovics trial at Constantinople, but only on very 
dubious evidence, taken in his absence and in deference 
to M. Stambulov’s open menace to the Porte. The 
correspondent of the Standard complains loudly of 
Tufekesiev’s presence at Sofia, but he turns out to be 
awaiting his trial. As to his admission to bail, which 
is also made a grievance, it must be remembered that in 
Bulgaria, with a stringent passport system and a vigilant 
police, an accused is practically as safe at large as in the 
securest cell. Tufekcsiev never confessed to murder, as 
is deliberately stated in the Standard, and his having 
been received by M. Nacsevics is doubtless capable of 
explanation, if any be needed. 

Nor is there any ‘ outcry of the whole country * against 
the conduct of the present Administration. ‘To say so 
is to forget that the elections were, for the first time, 
perfectly free, and that they vet expressed full confidence 
in M. Stambulov’s successors. As to the treatment of 
M. Stambulov himself, is admitted, even in the 
Standard correspondence, that Dr. Stoilov appointed 
the Parliamentary Commission in order to delay the 
trial of the ex-Premier until public opinion should 
have somewhat cooled down against the fallen 
tyrant. Dr. Stoilov has even interfered more than 
once to mitigate the severity of the Commission 
against M. Stambulov. ‘The complaint against the 
refusal to allow M. Stambulov to go abroad before he 
has stood his trial is not warranted by the character of 
the charges brought against him. Of course, it is 
never quite safe to prophesy about affairs in the 
East; but so far as present indications go, Bulgaria 
seems to have weathered all her storms, and to be at 
last in calm waters on the highway to harbour. — It 
is a country of infinite promise, ruled by a Prince of 
exquisite foresight, and, now that it is once launched 
upon a prosperous career, there is every reason for 
auguring that it will go very far. 


Most noise is 
* murderer ° 


NO WOMEN NEED APPLY 


ZVROM one point of view the total disappearance 
of the orthodox political economist must be hailed 

with relief by those who would otherwise have been his 
contemporaries ; for did any specimens of the species 
survive it would only be to suffer a lingering and most 
lamentable death as they watched the progress of the 
latest proposals for the amendment of the Factory Act 
through its Grand Committee. Even the ordinary 
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kind of man, who had he lived in a previous age would 
have done his best to overturn the Manchester School, 
and who now is not frightened merely by the name of 
Socialism, may well suffer a slight shock when he realises 
what the two chief questions are which are raised by 
Mr. Asquith’s Bill. Is there any principle by which we 
can put a limit to our regulation of labour? How far 
is it desirable to encourage industrial warfare between 
the two sexes? Such are the questions which arise in 
the mind of the man who watches the kind of spirit in 
which the demands of factory inspectors for new powers 
are met by the public, and who remembers that it is 
very much easier for men to do a shabby thing when 
they are collected in a trade union than it is when they 
act singly. The suggestion of such questions is dis- 
quieting enough ; but matters become worse when it 1 
made obvious that at present the answer to the first 
question is a decided negative, and that when we come 
to consider the second we are landed in such a sea of 
difficulties that the only rational conclusion to arrive at 
is that it is highly probable that any legislative inter- 
ference in the matter will do harm. 

It is of course only natural that the proper position 
of women in the manufacturing world should form the 
central difficulty in deciding both the questions we have 
referred to. Children, properly so called, and young 
persons, even though they are not so very young at the 
age of eighteen, are no doubt suitable objects for legis- 
lative interference. But when it comes to forbidding a 
woman to work overtime in one case for more than a 
twelfth, in another for 1aore than a sixth of her avail- 
able time, in industries particularly suitable to her 
powers, we do not feel inclined to place implicit confi- 
dence in the opinion of factory inspectors as represented 
by the proposals of the Home Secretary, purged as they 
will be in course of time by the wisdom of a Grand 
Committee. Still less can we anticipate any good 
result from the stringency of the clause which, though 
avowedly aimed at the employment of women in dan- 
gerous occupations, allows the Home Secretary to forbid 
any class of person to engage in any occupation. We 
are not concerned to deny that women would do well 
to avoid both the overtime work and the dangerous 
employments, but it is no extravagant devotion to a 
mere principle to wish that the views of the persons 
affected should in some manner be made plain before we 
force them to accept the alternative of starvation rather 
than that of dangerous occupation. Admitting for the 
moment, what we see no reason for believing, ‘ that legal 
overtime means illegal overtime, it really only proves that 
the laws of supply and demand, unpopular ‘though they 
are, are stronger than those of Parliament; and we can 
assure a distinguished authority who holds that ‘ where 
legislation lacks stringency it will be evaded, that where 
a law is founded on a bad principle the more stringent 
it is made the more will evasions multiply, and we can 
prove our words by a reference to the effect of the 
Sunday Closing Act on Cardiff drunkenness. Where 
will you stop ? is not asound argument against a measure 
good i in itself, but where women are unjustly treated as 


children it is no idle fear to anticipate the capacity of 


men for hard work being levelled down to that of women. 

The second of our questions does not admit of any 
definite answer: the possibility that it can be reason- 
ably asked is of itself a condemnation of any measure 
which justifies the asking. That such a possibility is 
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created by the present measute and by the arguments 
by which it is supported is shown by a certain quantity 
of definite proof and by an inherent probability which 
together cast a duty at least of careful inquiry upon 
all persons inte! ‘ested in the matter. The conduct of 
the men’s trade unions in the tin-plate trade in South 
Wales, in the weaving trade in Yorkshire, in the printing 
trade in London, wad in the button and stud trade 
generally, all show that they are not incapable of treat- 
ing unorganised women as proper objects of attack. 
‘The argument of cui bono is not always a strong one ; 
but the facts that under the present measure men 
unimpeded by any restrictions as to overtime will 
compete with women whose overtime is diminished to 
vanishing point, that there seem to be good reasons for 
believing that the provisions of the present Bill as to 
laundries will operate in favour of those in which men 
are employed as against those worked wholly by women, 
and that a similar consequence in other minor trades 
will ensue from other details of the Bill, ought at least 
to put all philanthropists concerned in the matter on 
their guard. A trade union has great powers of 
influencing a Home Secretary even without his know- 
ledge, especially when it is opposed to a branch of the 
same trade in which there is no organisation. ‘The 
divergent interests of men and women when they are 
brought into industrial competition are too complicated 
for us, or we believe anybody else, to disentangle. 
They form a mass of det ail through which the Socialist 
is condemned to find his way as best he can; the man 
on whose mind a training in Free Trade has left some 
impression can only advise him not to meddle with what 
he does not understand. 


FAREWELL TO CORK 


N°’ toll the temporary bell 

F's For W. O'Brien’s knell : 

I come, in fact, to say farewell, 
QO Cork ! 

Politically, as you know, 

I've grappled with our common foe ; 

Now Chance has been and laid me low, 
O Cork ! 


I've sat, a hunted thing, in ditches; 

I’ve served a spell in prison, which is 

A place where people steal your breeches, 
O Cork ! 

I said * No matter! let ‘em take 

My trousers for my country’s sake, 

Bare legs do not a prison make, 
O Cork ! 


‘Then, ere I won the light of day, 

An enemy had smirched with clay 

Another part of my array, 
O Cork ! 


That garment which I never fail 

On any lightest hint to trail— 

A peer had trodden on its tail, 
QO Cork ! 


I flung my gage; without a fear 

For any costs, however dear, 

I battled with the bloated Peer, 
O Cork ! 
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But ah! it was a brother Celt 

That planted bruisers on my pelt, 

And hit me underneath the belt, 
O Cork ! 


My own familiar friend who laid 
His hand in mine and offered aid, 
And wanted, later, to be paid, 

O Cork ! 


A son of Erin! shame, T say ; 
He might have known before to-day 
That Erin’s patriots never pay, 

O Cork ! 


I wonder how he had the face 

To thus defy, to thus disgrace 

The high traditions of his race, 
O Cork ! 


He'll question next the League's intent, 
And hint that money might be spent 
From time to time in paying rent ! 

O Cork ! 


Ifow could he let his fellow man, 
Who preached with him the pious Plan, 
Lie stricken like a pelican, 


(O Cork !) 


That welters in the waste alone, 

A shaft imbedded in his bone, 

Whose feathers were his very own, 
O Cork! 


Enough! it makes me deadly sick ; 
And there’s the Irish Catholic 
Engaged in heaving half a brick, 


QO Cork! 


Ill tell Timotheus what I mean 

When once we meet on College Green 

With new shillelaghs, nice and clean, 
O Cork ! 


Meanwhile it might be just as well 
To toll the temporary bell 
lor W. O'Brien's knell, 
O Cork ! O.S. 


NOTES 


INstRANCE offices in these days of severe competition 
seem to find some difficulty in finding new fields for specu- 
lation; it is therefore a pleasure to suggest to them a new 
direction, They will insure against accidents in the hunt- 
ing field ; they will protect you, for a consideration, against 
the risk of your servant breaking his neck ; they will bet 
on the lives of infants or of lunatics. Why should they 
not insure the political existence of the Queen’s Govern- 
ment? The premiums would be high, of course, for the 
life of the Cabinet is far from being first-class. But by 
weekly policies something might be made. 





Tur topic alluded to already is, beyond doubt, the one 
subject of conversation in political cireles ; but for reasons 
given elsewhere, it seems probable that a new subject will 
have to be discovered soon. Meanwhile, it is only fair to say 
that Parliament has not been as dull as painful ‘experience 
of the past has led men to expect it to be, In fact, the 
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debate on the Crofters Bill was one of the most interest- 
ing that has been heard in the House of Commons for many 
a long day. 





Tue Bill itself is of course, like those of which it is in- 
tended—if anything in this sorry Parliament is intended to 
do anything—to extend the operation, infamous. It involves 
the repudiation of every scientific principle of government ; 
it embodies the suggestion that men and women are not 
capable of making their own bargains in the year of grace 
1895. But the interest of the debate lies in the fact that 
sound men on both sides of the House are obviously awake 
at last to the fact that the land legislation of recent years 
in parts of Scotland and in Ireland generally has been 


Tuvs, apart from his Loyalist tendencies, there is no 
more drastic Radical in the world than Mr. T. W. Russell. 
And what did he say. ‘The only justification for a Land 
Court is its necessity. It is a distinct descent to a lower 
plane of civilisation, and departure from the principle of 
free contract, rent being fixed by any Court whatever, and 
any man who knows anything about the Irish Land problem 
knows that our only salvation is to get back to single 
ownership.’ No man need desire to see the plain truth 
stated in language more forcible and precise. 


Anp, now, what is the truth about these crofters? They 
are a thriftless, idle people, half-fishermen and _half- 
farmers, who allow the harvest of the seas to be reaped 
under their very noses by men from the East Coast: 
Thereupon Parliament is pleased to enact that a Commis- 
sion shall decide, upon some entirely indefinite principle, 
the rents which these thriftless and idle people shall pay. 
The Commission reduces rents, that is to say confiscates the 
property of the owners of the land, pretty generally. 
Clearly a benefit, unearned and undeserved, is conferred 
upon the sitting tenant and, naturally enough, the neigh- 
bours of the sitting tenant say, ‘If Sandie is to secure this 
unjust advantage merely because he pays less than £30 a 
year rent, and lives in a particular district, why should 
Donald be deprived of this advantage merely because he 
pays more and lives in a different district ?’ Our pleasure 
is derived from the fact that politicians are beginning to 
see what everybody else saw long ago, to wit, that illogical 
and unjust legislation cannot be confined within geogra- 
phical limits. In fact, the sooner the inherent vice of all 
the Irish Land Acts and the Crofters Acts is recognised 
the better for Agriculture. 


Mr. Baxrovur, pace the Times, was statesmanlike. His 
speech comes, in effect, to this: ‘If you are going to 
bolster up feeble folk, to protect them in fact, it ought to 
be done out of public funds and not at the expense of one 
class of the community only.’ But he was somewhat 
unjust to the Irish landlords. The truth is that a very 
large number of them did expend money in improvements 
But they did not 
organise themselves for defence in time; and the conse- 


of the holdings upon their estates. 


quence was that they were condemned unheard. Warned 
by their fate, Welsh landlords did band themselves to- 
gether with the result that they have placed in evidence 
such a record of work done that they can afford to laugh 
at any report which Lord Carrington’s Commission may 


issue. 





Most hearty support is due to the firm attitude which 
Mr. Balfour took up in relation to the Municipal Fran- 
chise (Ireland) Bill. It had returned from the Grand 
Committee without a stain upon its parliamentary charac- 
ter; it was simply untouched. But, then, the Grand 
Committee contained a majority of Ministerialists who 
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sintply voted down every amendment. The effort to re- 
commit the Bill was therefore wholly justified, and albeit 
the automatic majority neutralised the effort, there is every 
justification for the course which, it is believed, the Lords 
are likely to adopt. That is to say they will not reject 
the Bill, but will return it to the Commons with the proper 
amendments. 





Lorp. Sauissury is continually exciting our admiration 
by the straightforward sincerity with which he expresses 
his opinions; and he was never more admirable than 
when he addressed the National Society on Board Schools. 
Very neat, quite in the old style of the Saturday Review, 
was the passage in which he laughed at the use of the 
word compromise in connection with the Cowper-Temple 
clause ; and he was unquestionably right in maintaining 
that ambiguity and compromise are very different things: 
But the saying of our leader which raised the greatest 
outcry amongst enemies was to the effect that Churchmen 
ought to ‘capture the Board Schools.’ It is so like the 
enemy to be angry. Popular representation is all that 
can be desired when the populace supports the Radicals, 
but when the populace is on our side, vor populi becomes 
forthwith vox diaboli. 





Tuurspay’s debates make, in the first place, to show the 
accuracy of the forecast of coming events contained in our 
first leading article for, the object of the Opposition being 
to get to close quarters with the Government, it would 
manifestly have been bad policy to resist the Ministerial 
demand for the time of the House. The more time the 
Government takes the more likely it is to fall. As for the 
Uganda Railway there is less doubt than ever of the depth 
of the division of opinion between Lord Rosebery and Sir 
William Harcourt and we can but congratulate the last- 
named statesman upon the reckless good-humour with 
which he can abandon a fixed opinion. 





We have received the following communication from a 
well-known contributor :—‘It makes one very sad to see 
the way in which the history of a period so recent as 
1882 is being written. Scarcely a journal that has yet 
noticed Mr. Shand’s biography of Sir E. Hamley has failed 
to take its assertions as gospel concerning the unfortunate 
relations that came to subsist between two of the fore- 
most authorities, in very different fashion be it said, on the 
art of war. One “service” journal goes so far as to ask 
for an explanation of the facts, but anybody who knows 
the inner history of military affairs for the last twenty 
years needs no explanation of the fact that the statements 
concerning 1882 in Mr. Shand’s book are a singularly 
feminine tissue of crankiness, misrepresentation and 


malignity. 





‘Ir is not disputed that Sir Garnet Wolseley went out 
of his way to offer Hamley the command of a Division 
in Egypt, from sheer admiration for the work, The 
Operations of War, which Hamley had published. He 
knew little of Hamley personally, and it is notorious that 
he was warned against him by the almost unanimous 
voice of those who did know him. In other words the 
present field-marshal sinned against the light. But he 
was resolved to give the author of the great book an 
opportunity of showing what he could do in the field in a 
responsible command. He was egregiously mistaken, but 
the error is one that does credit to both his head and his 
heart. Hamley had not at the time the most remote 
chance of being entrusted with a considerable command, 
a fact which nobody knew better than himself. Con- 
sequently Sir Garnet gave him the one great opportunity 
of his life. This was given him, as has been said, 
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purely on account of the merits of the big book. He 
owed his employment wholly to his new chief. But 
before long it became abundantly evident that Hamley’s 
self-conceit made him impossible in any team, and it 
was quite apparent that he had formed the idea that 
Sir Garnet had taken him out to coach himself. 





‘Now, Lord Wolseley never consults any one about his 
plans, and has never held a council of war in his whole 
career. When Hamley found he was not being consulted 
he became like a bear with a sore head, and the natural 
moroseness of his character came out too plainly for some, 
at any rate, of the staff-officers connected with him. Before 
long everybody was wishing that he could be got rid of. 
After the operation of the transfer of troops from 
Alexandria to Ismailia had been accomplished, Hamley, 
even then not in the confidence of his chief, and totally 
misconceiving the actual plan of campaign, applied for 
permission to attack the enemy near El Meks. He was 
refused permission, as it was clearly part of the general 
idea to lull Arabi into false security. And when he was 
brought on to Ismailia and the idea was at length com- 
municated to him he disliked the night attack. It was 
not in his Operations of War. And even Mr. Shand’s book 
shows that he went into it with no zeal. 





‘When he was surprised by its complete success it was 
quite characteristic of the man to jump to the conclusion that 
it was he who had made it successful, quite possibly that he 
had invented it. Compare all this with the self-restraint of 
Sir Evelyn Wood when being kept inactive and yet fretting 
for a share in the fighting, the success of which he was 
doing much to promote though he could not be allowed to 
take part in it. No wonder Sir Garnet was a bit distant 
to Hamley; who had shown himself brave indeed but 
useless in the field on account of the very faults of character 
against which Sir Garnet had been warned. 1 challenge 
contradiction of these statements of mine. If they are 
well founded they simply blow Mr. Shand’s book sky high. 
I am just off to the Continent, but propose to return within 
a fortnight, when I shall be happy to take up the challenge 
of any champion of Mr. Shand or that redoubtable authority 
himself. But what a commentary it is on current criticism 
that it should be left to me to state facts which are as well 
known in the inner circle of military authorities as that 
Mr. Campbell-Bannerman is Secretary of State for War.’ 





Tue appointment of Count Douglas as Foreign Secretary 
for Sweden-Norway, in the place of Count Lewenhaupt, 
who resigned, has given rise to much apprehension in 
Christiania. Surprise is expressed that at the very moment 
when the Norwegian Storthing seems to be inclined to a 
more conciliatory attitude, a man should be installed 
who is believed to be in favour of strong measures for 
the strict maintenance of the union. Count Douglas is 
looked upon as a ‘Minister of Combat.’ Through his 
mother and his late wife he is related to the Grand Ducal 
family of Baden, one of whose members (the daughter of 
the Grand Duke) is married to the Crown Prince of 
Sweden-Norway. As his name shows, Count Douglas’s ances- 
try isnot Scandinavian. His opponents therefore decry him 
as a ‘foreigner.’ In politics he belonged to the Conserva- 
tive Right in the Upper House of the Swedish Parliament. 
It has now to be seen what effect this apparent show of 
firmness on the part of the King, which is believed to 
be the meaning of the appointment of Count Douglas, 
will have in Norway. The long-standing trouble is yet far 
from solution. 





Is it not—writes a correspondent—highly amusing to 
find Prince Bismarck described as the originator of the 
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Just let us look 
Among the various projects for 


idea of a North Sea and Baltic Canal ? 
into the historical facts. 
constructing a canal across Schleswig-Holstein for large 
sea-vessels there is one mentioned, in the sixteenth cen- 
tury,in Ripe Cimbrice, It is attributed to King Christian IIT. 


of Denmark (1533-59). Another plan, spoken of by 
Vaspar Dankwerth, in his ‘New Description of the Two 
Duchies of Schleswig-Holstein ’ (1652), had been pr posed 
to Christian IV. (1593-1643) by a Dutchman, Cornelius 
Claussen. In both instances, the desire of keeping up the 
profitable Sound Dues was probably at the bottom of the 
non-execution of those plans, in spite of the terrible yearly 
loss of ships and crews that had to sail through the 
dangerous passages of the Skager Rak, the Cattegat, the 
Belts, and the Sound. In 1761, Herr von Justi proposed 
a further plan. Napoleon L., at one time, after having 
annexed German territory up to the eastern corner of the 
Baltic, also thought of extending the existing Stecknitz 
Canal for large craft and men-of-war. The scheme came 
to nothing, owing to his speedy fall. 





In 1848, when Schleswig-Holstein had risen against 
Denmark, a ‘Committee for the German Fleet’ was ap- 
pointed at Kiel to investigate the subject of a canal for 
large sea-vessels. The idea has since then never slum- 
bered., 
London Germans, who had sought safety in England 
after the overthrow of the national movement in 1849. 


It was agitated for by a patriotic Society of 


Their pamphlets of the early sixties, published in Eng- 
lish and German, made much stir in the years before 
the Schleswig-Holstein war of 1863 64. They were active 
even before Prince Bismarck had come up at all on the 
great political stage. When he did come up he held at 
first by no means the orthodox German national view in 
the matter of the Duchies. Yet some ignorant or time- 
serving men would attribute the glory of the North Sea 
and Baltic Canal to him! ‘Go forth, my son, and see 


with what wisdom contemporary history is written ! ’ 





Our French correspondent writes: ‘M. Hanotaux is 
growing in stature as a statesman and in favour with his 
countrymen, who are fast coming to believe in him. It is 
a long time since France believed in its Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, and if the sprouting faith takes root it may 
develop into a potent factor in international _ politics. 
Speaking in the Senate M. Hanotaux was studiously 
reserved, circumspect to a fault, “ correct’ at the expense 
of explicitness. In the Chamber he has to some extent 
shown his hand—il s’est laissé aller A des déclarations sur 
lesquelles on peut tabler. Previous to his speech it was 
permissible to speak of the bond between France and 
Now the 
last-mentioned and by far the most significant term has 
received official And _ the 


l'renchmen are jubilant in consequence, 


Russia as an “entente,” “union,” or “ alliance.” 


recognition. great mass of 





‘Ir was high time—from certain points of view—that a 
little light should be let into a diplomatic corner hitherto 
dark. Beyond question the famous alliance was falling 
into discredit in France for the sound reason that its very 
existence was so problematical. This doubt removed there 
remains one other matter on which Frenchmen require 
reassuring. Are both the contracting parties to derive 
advantage—immediate tangible advantage—from the 
alliance, or is all the practical benefit to accrue to Russia ? 


At the time of writing, rumours are current in Paris that 
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France is to receive at once a measure of solid satisfaction. 
These reports would be more credible if less divergent. 
To comment on them would be futile, as the truth or a 
portion of it will probably be out before these lines are in 
print. It need only be said that a counter-demonstration 
to Kiel is confidently expected here. Il est vrai qu'il 
suffirait de peu de chose pour nous contenter ! 





‘Bur perhaps the following are the most important con- 
clusions to be drawn from M. Hanotaux’s speeech. It 
seems clear that France is determined to stick to Russia at 
all costs, even at the cost, if events take that turn, of a 
European war. On the other hand there is evidence that 
Russia approves the bargain and to ratify it is prepared to 
make sacrifices. Further, the character of the bond 
between the two countries has recently—since the death 
of the late Tsar ?—undergone a considerable change in the 
spirit if not in the letter. In the past the alliance was 
nothing more than a safeguard against possible eventuali- 
ties. To-day it is, if not a weapon of offence, at least a 
lever which Franco-Russian diplomacy proposes to turn to 
practical account. Up to now it is the Slav who has been 
foremost in working the oracle, but to suppose that 
M. Hanotaux will never have his turn may prove a very 
false assumption. In any case it is henceforth difficult to 
deny the French Foreign Minister’s declaration in his 
speech on Monday, “ Qu’il y a quelque chose de changé en 
Europe depuis quatre ans.” 

‘Tue influence on home politics of Monday’s debate was 
expected to be decisive and may be considerable. M. 
Hanotaux was forced into explaining himself by the 
Socialists who for purposes of Cabinet wrecking thought it 
well to masquerade as patriots as a change from shouting 


’ 


“Vive la Commune!” The discomfiture of these gentry 
and of their elder brothers the Radicals was complete. It 
was hoped that the Opposition would stultify itself, but no- 
body was prepared to see its spokesmen deliver themselves 
of the abject drivel they inflicted onthe Chamber. Serious 
criticism of the Government policy there was none. The 
only damage done was done by the orators—save the mark— 
to their own reputations. ‘Thus M. Flourens, once Foreign 
Minister, succeeded in impressing upon his hearers how 
fortunate it is for the country that not he but M. Hanotaux 
is at the Quai d'Orsay, while that other “ old offender” M. 
Goblet made, if possible, an even worse mess of it. M. 
Goblet, indeed, has happily despatched himself. A week 
At present he is at 
liberty to order his political tombstone. As a wit had it 
in the coulisses ; “ Voila ot une trop grande ambition peut 
mener un petit homme !” 


ago he seemed almost “ ministrable.” 





‘However, if only to prevent disappointment, it should 
be added at once that a Cabinet crisis if postponed is not 
impossible. The Chamber contains an active and mischief- 
loving group—the Progressists—all of whose members 
deserve in their own estimation to be Ministers. It cannot 
be said that France is exactly pining for their advent to 
power, but this lukewarmness of the country is made up 
for by their own impatience. These entirely objectionable 
persons—they are a shoddy description of Radical—will 
give M. Ribot a great deal of trouble in the course of the 
next few weeks. Among the other petards they are pre- 
paring is an anti-clerical explosion. It is amazing to think 
of the generations of French politicians who have relied— 
Will 


and not in vain—on this grotesque old blunderbuss. 


the thing never burst?’ 
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IN THE CITY 


The Russo-Chinese Loan—Copyright in Stock Exchange 
Quotations—The Stock Markets 


TJXHERE can be no two opinions as to the triumph which 

has been secured by Russian diplomacy in connec- 
tion with the Chinese war indemnity. What Russia is 
going to obtain from China in return for guaranteeing a 
4 per cent. loan of £16,000,000 is not yet known, but it 
will surely be something substantial, and as the loan is 
secured on the customs’ revenues of the Treaty Ports in 
addition to the guarantee, it means that for the future 
Chinese finances will be absolutely controlled by Russia, 
for with this charge on the revenue of the Treaty Ports 
the negotiation of a fresh loan by China will be most 
difficult if not impossible. As to the loan itself it is to be 
inconvertible for fifteen years, and redeemable in thirty-six 
years. Since Russian four per cents. are quoted at one 
hundred and three it is obvious that the Chinese loan 
will be eagerly subscribed, if offered at four or under. 
The French banks which participate in the issue will 
therefore make a ‘nice commission, and they at least 
will derive some advantage from the Franco-Russian 
accord. 

Mr. Justice Mathew gave judgment on Thursday in 
the action of the Exchange Telegraph Company to restrain 
an outside broker, trading as George Gregory and Co., from 
using the information as to prices which was supplied to 
subscribers by the plaintiff company. The defendant, 
owing to representations made by the Committee of the 
Stock Exchange to the plaintiff company, had been 
deprived of the tape machines formerly supplied to him, 
and he had then obtained the prices appearing on the 
tape from another subscriber. Mr. Justice Mathew held 
that there was a copyright in any compilation of quotations 
and that the defendant had by his action infringed the 
plaintiff's copyright. As we understand the matter then, 
the Stock Exchange Committee are held to have a 
property in the prices which are made by the dealings of 
the public, and, if this be the law, they can clearly say 
who shall and who shall not be permitted to make use of 
their property. The argument of the plaintiff company 
that their subscribers are not allowed to reproduce 
their list of prices was a little odd, seeing that 
every evening paper reproduces almost verbatim the tape 
quotations, and a City editor would find his task much 
more arduous if he had not the tape beside him to show 
the course of the markets. However, as the matter now 
stands, any paper in which something unpleasant is said 
about the authorities of the Stock Exchange, runs the risk 
of being deprived of the tape machine, which should give 
financial editors food for reflection. The action of the 
Exchange Telegraph Company was taken of course at the 
instigation of the Committee of the Stock Exchange, and 
for the present it is a victory over outside brokers. Whether 
the decision will be reversed on appeal remains to be seen, 
but the point is of sufficient importance to justify its 
argument before a higher tribunal. 

The liquidation of the ill-fated South American and 
Mexican Company is turning out better than was expected, 
that is to say the shareholders have paid up their calls 
fairly well and consequently the creditors will get 20s. in 
the £. Up to date, however, the Messrs. Murrieta have 
not provided a penny towards the sum of £100,000 for 
which they are liable to the Company, and as it is understood 


that they are again carrying on businesss it seems as if 


steps should be taken to try and recover something from 
them. The Bank of England has generously agreed to 
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accept £100,000 in discharge of its claim for £280,000 and 
the outcome is that the shareholders will probably get off 
without being compelled to pay up more than the £9 per 
share which has already been called. Although better 
than was originally anticipated the result is not exactly 
cheerful and it will searcely enhance the value of Murrieta 
debentures which are largely held by some of the Trust 
Companies. 

In the stock markets the effect of the Whitsun holidays 
has scarcely passed away and business is still on a very 
reduced scale; but the tendency is good and the 
excellent returns from the Witwatersrand district for the 
month of May, which were 8000 ozs. larger than in the 
previous month, have assisted the African mining depart- 
ment. Better prospects are also reported from West 
Australia and it is certain that every effort will be made to 
produce an autumn boom in Australian gold shares. It is 
almost impossible to form any sound opinion about these 
mines, but speaking generally, the great majority have not 
sufficient working capital to ensure success and there will 
certainly be opportunities to purchase them at considerably 
For the moment reports of a new strike 
have caused an improvement in Londonderry shares 
and it is evident that the pockety character of the gold 
in West Australia will afford Stock Exchange riggers 
abundant scope for the exercise of their talents. But 
the wise man will keep his hands in his own pockets 
and not surrender the contents even on the faith 
of cablegrams from Lord Fingall. In the Home 
Railway department the outlook is not very promising 
and the next dividends will not be so good as they were 
a year ago. As the result of twenty-three weeks’ traffics 
during the current half-year we find decreases of £135,639 
on the London and North Western, £143,867 on the North 
Eastern, £185,600 on the Great Western, and £190,581 
on the Midland, not to mention smaller amounts on the 
Great Northern, Great Eastern and Sheffield lines. Under 
these circumstances it does not seem possible that share- 
holders will receive as large dividends as they obtained for 
the June half of 1894 On the other hand prospects in 
the United States are distinctly better and the receipts of 
most companies are showing satisfactory increases. There 
is, as usual, a great discrepancy in the various reports of 
the crop conditions, but the truth seems to be that the 
early stories of damage done by frost were greatly exag- 
gerated. The maize crop is now declared to be assured 
and to be one of the biggest ever raised, and the persistent 
buying of the Grainger stocks points to the truth of the 
statement. We have for some months expressed the view 
that things were on the mend in the United States, and 
we have no doubt that investments in carefully selected 
American railway bonds will prove remunerative in the 
long run. There has been a good deal of business lately 
in Argentine railway bonds and at a price they are no 
doubt worth purchasing, for the earnings are improving 
and the gold premium at 243 per cent. is 70 per cent. 
lower than at this time last year. A bond worth attention 
is the Western of Santa Fé, which is entitled to 7 per cent. 
if earned, At present the receipts show enough to pay 
5 per cent. and, as the bonds are quoted at 60 and every 
drop in the gold premium is so much more in their favour, 
they appear to present not a little attraction for the 
speculative investor. There are no doubt many other 
bonds of an equally attractive character in this department 
and if we have mentioned the Western of Santa Fé Rail- 
way it is merely a suggestion to be acted on if inquiries 
prove satisfactory. No sensible person follows tips blindly, 
for the merits of every security should always be carefully 
examined, and if this course were pursued investors would 
not so frequently be involved in loss, 


lower prices. 
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THE MODERN THOROUGHBRED 


FEW days ago some hundreds of thousands of 

Englishmen, with the first gentleman in Europe at 
their head, were treated to the unedifying spectacle of an 
unsexed half-breed running second for the Derby. Such 
an occurrence is happily an unprecedented event in the 
annals of the race, but nevertheless the mere fact that 
the performance of Curzon may be regarded as exceptional, 
does not in the remotest degree detract from the import- 
ance of his feat, and, in spite of the disadvantages under 
which he laboured, he very nearly won the greatest race 
ofthe year. That geldings are frequently extremely smart 
performers on the flat has of course been very often proved 
by public form, not only in the present, but in the past ; 
the doings of the American Parole being alone sufficient 
to prove the point, whilst it may be added that the dam 
of Curzon, Tib, through whom he inherits the bar sinister 
in his pedigree, was herself a more than useful mare. Her 
excellence, which she appears to have transmitted to her 
son, may therefore not be inappropriately accepted as a 
ground for basing an inquiry into horse-breeding in general 
and the position of the modern thoroughbred in parti- 
cular, as it may be asked in what respect is the horse with 
a stain in his pedigree the inferior, if a fast one and a 
stayer, to the full blooded thorough-bred? The admirers 
of the latter have been for some time lamenting the 
degeneracy of many recent Derby fields, whilst the 
scarcity of stayers is universally admitted to be the evil of 
the day. Regarding the moderate quality of the latest 
Derby candidates, it is widely accepted as a fact that Mr. 
Matthew Dawson, the trainer of both Lord Rosebery’s 
colts, is of the opinion that Sir Visto is about a stone 
worse than Ladas was at the same age a year ago. Yet 
what a terrible example was made of the latter by 
Isinglass when the horses met last year at weight for age ! 
Mr. McCalmont’s colt may of course be, and very probably 
is, the flyer that his friends assert him to be, and doubt- 
less the unlucky Ravensbury, who hunted him home in 
the big races of 1893, is also above the average merit ; but 
yet it can scarcely be contended that the Derby fields of 
modern years can be compared with their predecessors so 
far as the quality of the competitors is concerned. Had 
they been such, it is most improbable that horses like 
Sir Visto, Ladas, Sir Hugo, Sainfoin, Merry Hampton and 
some others would ever have been included in the list of 
classic winners, but having got there they must be re- 
ceive as representing something like the best form of 
their respective years. To take the cases of the most 
recent Derby winners, Sir Visto and Ladas, there is no 
denying the fact that when opposed to the pick of the 
horses of their own age, they have upon several occasions 
done well, so far as defeating their opponents was con- 
cerned, but when as in the present year of grace one 
finds the top sawyers—with the possible exception of 
Whittier —all running in and out and beating each other, 
it is impossible to contend that the form is anything to be 
proud of, 

In spite moreover of the difference of opinion that exists 
among trainers, and more notably so between English and 
American exponents of the art, it cannot be admitted that 
the professors of a bygone period were one whit more 
competent to do full justice to their charges than such men 
as Messrs. Matthew Dawson, John Porter, Jewitt, Ryan, 
T. and J. Cannon, and others too numerous to mention. 
Yet the difficulties of bringing horses to the post appear to 
have increased, in spite of the advance that has been made 
in the art of training. Consequently, is it unreasonable to 
infer that the subjects upon which they exercise their skill 
are not as a body the equals of their predecessors? and 
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that with increased delicacy of constitution there is a 
corresponding loss of speed and stamina? It becomes 
necessary, therefore, to seek for causes outside the com- 
petency of the modern trainer to account for the alleged 
deterioration of the English thoroughbred, which is re- 
ferred to with some amount of persistency in sporting 
circles. In searching for the root of the evil, the first (if 
not only) reason for the state of affairs that suggests itself 
is the possibility that, after a hundred and fifty years of 
more or less close interbreeding, the thoroughbred is 
beginning to feel the consequences of the continuation of the 
practice. An animal possessed of any but the bluest blood is 
regarded almost as an equine pariah by many people, andeven 
had Curzon escaped the degradation of being unsexed, and 
had he won the Derby, and a score of other big races into 
the bargain, it is to the highest degree improbable that his 
services would have been in request amongst breeders of 
the thoroughbred. And yet half-breds (so called) do not 
appear to be particularly ill-looking animals, nor indeed 
should they be so, as many of them are sprung from strains 
which are practically as pure as any in the Stud Book. 
Why should these horses, therefore, be placed in an inferior 
position to the unsound or decrepid animals which are 
placed at the stud to perpetuate their infirmities ? and why 
should the main army of horse-breeders throw up their 
hands in horror at the idea of contaminating thoroughbred 
blood when they admit that stayers are almost impossible 
to find; that the horses of the past few years—with a few 
exceptions—are not the equals of their predecessors ; and 
above all when they countenance breeding from horses that 
are affected in their wind? Even the late Lord Falmouth, 
the most fortunate of breeders, was not above adding the 
roaring Cantiniére to his Meresworth stud, and from her 
he bred Dutch Oven, who won the St. Leger from 
Geheimniss and Shotover, the Oaks and the Derby 
winners of the year. Yet can it be seriously contended 
that the animal that roars like a bull is not more 
objectionable as a matron or a sire than another which 
perchance possesses a remote dash of alien blood in its 
composition? Doubtless the exhibition that was cut 
by the Arabs that ran at Newmarket a few years ago 
against some very moderate thoroughbreds which fairly 
lost them, has prejudiced many minds against that class 
of horse, but the Arab is not the only sort of animal that 
might be used. There are many so-called ‘half-breds ’ 
in existence which might be utilised by owners, and cer- 
tainly no bette: looking animal ever looked through bridle 
than Mulatto the half-bred who used to win prizes a few 
years ago as a hunter sire, but was disqualified on one or 
two occasions because he was not clean thoroughbred. At 
all events if the danger of inbreeding does not exist at 
present, it is very likely to do so before another half- 
century is out, and the rage for fashionable sires will 
materially conduce to the deterioration of the thorough- 
bred, which can scarcely be expected to escape from the 
ills that have affected every other class of stock. It would be 
too much probably to expect many immediate beneficial 
results to accrue from experimenting upon the thorough- 
bred, but so long as ‘ half-breds’ are not prohibited from 
running in public, it might be worth the while of breeders 
who can afford to wait and bide their time, to try and 
infuse a little more stoutness and stamina into the animals 
they endeavour to produce; and inbreeding will never 


accomplish this result. Vero SHaAw. 


SAINT GERMAINS 


TENHEY call it Saint Germain-en-Laye, but that is to 
destroy half the associations which hallow the name. 
Perhaps those associations are not greatly strengthened by 
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a hurried visit; they certainly suffer from a protracted 
stay. If the spirit of old Jacobite days still lingers upon 
the scenes, yet does the hand of modern revolutionary 
France press heavy, and the pilgrim must needs depart 
with sadness at heart. That was to be looked for in a 
pilgrimage to the mausoleum of real royalty, but it is the 
acuter from finding this holy sepulchre profaned by so 
unheeding Paynim. What part of the castle He occu- 
pied—there can be only one ‘He’ when we speak of 
Saint Germains—is vaguely ignored. The  ciceroni— 
professional and amateur—are ignorant and _ indifferent : 
asking for the King’s bed-chamber you are shown a Gallo- 
Roman museum; seeking courtesy from an Orleanist 
priesthood, you are passed on to the tender mercies of 
republican clerks. Disillusion succeeds disillusion: re- 
calling memories of the exiled Court upon that famous 
terrace, you are beset by the picnics of cheap-trippers and 
the nightmare of female bicyclism; the parterre is inter- 
rupted by an abysmal railway, and so forth. 

Still, it is something that ‘ Jacques Deux’ does survive 
at Saint Germains, and that at least more vividly than 
Louis XIV., who was born there, or Henri IV., the patron 
of the township. The custodian of the castle cannot tell 
you the date within a couple of centuries, but every man, 
woman, and child knows the name and seems to glory in 
the tradition of the King. His name and that of his 
Queen are carved among the list of benefactors at the 
entrance to the cemetery. The monument in the parish 
church is fresh and well tended; there are wreaths upon 
it of recent date, and the painters are even now at 
work upon the royal monogram. As far away as Port- 
Marly they show a chambre de Jacques Deux in a country 
house; at Triel there are more than traditions of his 
buried treasures, and you hear that enthusiasts have 
delved in search of lost regalia until the houses of the 
village are all undermined. The parish registers of Saint 
Germains are, moreover, nearly virgin soil to the historian, 
who may reconstitute the whole Court, gratifying the 
while a pleasing fancy in autographs. And after all, the 
place has been spared the devastations of modern progress 
far more than is consistent with the propinquity of Paris 
and its own natural attractions. 

These are not what they were, but in the summer they 
are still great; Lenotre’s league-long terrace is then and 
always an incomparable marvel. Here a presumptuous 
local tradition places the temptation of Christ by the 
Devil. Here King James, strolling with his courtiers in 
the twilight, thought often of Richmond as he gazed 
over the smiling panorama. Then no doubt it put Rich- 
mond far into the shade, with forests undulating on every 
hand as far as the eye could reach, from the silver Seine, 
willow-edged, in the foreground to the haze of Paris upon 
the horizon ; from the graceful aqueduct of Marly stand- 
ing against the sky on the right to the spires of Saint 
Denis and the hill of Montmorency on the left. Now the 
effect is marred by much wood-cutting and the ugly works 
of the cultivator, but the imagination, if it be vivid, can 
still conjure up a scene of surpassing beauty, a truly royal 
view. It is indeed still an ideal lounge, this old-world 
terrace, which skirts the sombre forest and peers over 
the vine-clad slope to the kingdoms of the earth beyond. 
At night especially, when the trippers cease from 
troubling and the outrages of cultivation are discreetly 
screened, 

At night-time, too, the castle is seen to best advantage, 
more especially beneath a transfiguring moon. A _ visit 
within is a disappointinent, for what the revolution spared 
has suffered from the ravages of time and restoration and 
indifference. The last home of our last Stuart king has 
passed from prison to barrack, and from barrack to museum, 
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most irritating indignity of all. But neither time nor 
man’s contempt could alter the characteristic expression of 
the castle as seen from without. Monsieur Massenet, in a 
panegyric of Mr. Irving’s Mephistopheles, spoke to the 
present writer of ‘those wearied eyes, which seemed 
thousands of years old.’ That is an apposite description of 
the castle’s blear windows, bloodshot at the lids, and the 
fatigued stare, which they have evidently emitted for 
generations from those walls of parchment skin. 

The town has changed little, all things considered. A 
few names have been altered, but surprisingly few: the 
old rue des Vaches, where Cardinal Fiirstemberg dwelt, 
has become rue de la République, but the place Royale 
remains place Royale to this unroyal day. But for the 
intrusion of the railway there has been little to disturb old 
landmarks, and the Saint Germain-en-Laye of to-day is 
little worse than an expansion of the Saint Germains of 
Jacobite times. Nor does the population seem to have 
been disposed to migration. Not only in the cemeteries, 
old and new, but in the living directory are very many 
names of British and Irish origin to be marked, and the 
names of French dependents of our King, found in the 
parish registers, linger extensively among the burghers 
to-day. 

These registers fully deserve separate treatment, and 
the present writer claims to be able to throw fresh light 
upon the court’s history at Saint Germains with the results 
of his researches. It is now possible for the first time to 
reconstitute the Court and verify the names of the various 
noblemen and gentlemen who filled the various posts about 
the person of the royal family at various times. A detailed 
exposition would be out of place except in an ambitious 
history, but the process of collecting them may not be 
without interest to describe. Imagine a bare whitewashed 
room overlooking a sunny smiling garden. A big desk 
like the counter of a shop separates one half of the room, 
and behind it two or three clerks lounge away the day 
over cigarettes and sporting gossip. They are vastly 
polite—marvellously so in fact for Frenchmen and officials. 
They instal you at a little table with all the comforts of 
their clerkship, or bestow you, if you prefer it, at the 
raised desk of Monsieur le Maire in the dreary chamber 
where the farce of civil marriage is periodically perpetrated. 
The registers are kept on shelves inside a plain deal cup- 
board, where you are permitted to ransack and choose out 
what you will. 

It is a curious contrast of old times and new times to 
turn over these registers and live day after day in the com- 
pany of such names as ‘ Maitre Robert Strickland, Vice- 
Chambellan de la Reine d Angleterre’; ‘Jean Comte de 
Melfort, Secrétaire d’Etat du Roi de la Grande Bretagne’ ; 
‘Monsieur l’Abbé de Ronchi, premier Aumonier de la 
Reine d'Angleterre’; ‘Marianne Squino, femme de 
chambre du Prince de Galles, femme de Monsieur Dela- 
badie, premier valet de chambre du Roi d’Angleterre’ ; 
‘Gabriel Eno, confiturier de la Reine douairi¢re d’ Angle 
terre’; ‘Thomas Hooper, cocher de la Reine d’Angle- 
terre’; and the rest of them; while the clerks bandy 
reminiscences of the stables at Maisons-Lafitte or the 
music-hall in the rue de Pologne, or welcome hilariously 
some hoyden come to register a natural son, or condole 
with the undertaker that his daily visit of inquiry for 
‘machabés’ should again be fruitless. 

Beyond these registers there is little else at Saint 
Germains to attract a Jacobite or interest a Philistine. 
Such local colour as yet lingers is faded; the sentiments 
in the air are not those of the old days, and the middle- 
class sleepiness of a modern suburb is very different from 
the magnificent repose of the exiled Court. 

Herpert Vivian, 


Jul 
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THE OPPORTUNITY OF CHARING CROSS 
HOSPITAL 


J] HEN Charing Cross Hospital was established —’tis 
\ just sixty years since-—the founders made one of 
those mistakes which are constantly causing us to reflect 
on the lack of foresight displayed by previous generations, 
although our own is probably no wiser. At that time there 
were seven general hospitals on the north side of the 
Thames, of which six stood within a mile and a half of 
Charing Cross; and two on the south side, both within 
two miles of the same spot. In other words, out of a total 
of nine such institutions only one—namely, the London 
Hospital, in Whitechapel——was situated outside the ring of 


central London. Charing Cross Hospital was set up in the > 


middle of the remaining eight, and not much more than 
half a mile from one of them. The reason probably was 
that it replaced a previously existing dispensary, and 
doubtless the neighbourhood of the Strand stood more in 
want of a medical charity than it does now; but one 
cannot help thinking that even then the need must have 
been greater in the outlying districts. At any rate, that 
has been the case now for a long time past. The changes 
of the last fifty years have taken the population more and 
more outside, while hospitals have multiplied inside as the 
need for them diminished, until the congestion of the 
centre and the neglect of the circumference have become 
something like a public scandal. Charing Cross Hospital 
has in particular been rendered more and more superfluous 

first by the establishment of King’s Coilege within half 
a mile, then by the transference of St. Thomas’s from the 
Borough to its present position just across Westminster 
Bridge ; thirdly, by the growth of special hospitals of all 
kinds at no great distance; and lastly, by the improve- 
ment of the neighbourhood. It is impossible to doubt that 
this is largely responsible for the falling off of support, 
which has reduced the hospital to such straits of late years 
and within the last few days elicited a public appeal, 
couched in language suggestive of despair. With the ex- 
ception of St. Bartholomew’s, which alone lives within its 
regular income and carries on full work without help, all 
the general hospitals appeal for support pretty frequently, 
if not constantly; but none seems to be in such serious 
difficulties as Charing Cross. Its seasons of prosperity in 
the past have been due to windfalls in the form of legacies, 
a most precarious source of income which has failed in 
recent years and has not been made good by subscriptions 
and donations. Hospitals which stand more alone in 
serving large working-class districts certainly seem to 
obtain a more generous support. In particular, the London 
Hospital, on which the whole of the East End practically 
depends, is enabled to carry on a much greater work with 
less difficulty ; and it is noteworthy that a very large pro- 
portion of the subscriptions come from the neighbourhood 
of the hospital. Where the need is really great, support 
is forthcoming ; where it is less obvious, charity is apt to 
languish, 

Obviously, therefore, the hospitals in central London are 
too numerous and too close together for their own good. 
They crowd each other out, and at the same time fail to 
serve the public need as they might. The obvious remedy 
is to repair the error of the founders, and transplant one 
or two to outlying localities, where they are more needed, 
and will therefore be better appreciated. Surely it is self- 
evident that if the hospitals are to live and continue to 
perform their functions they must follow the population. 
If London had merely grown towards the circumference 
it might be said that the proper course would be to 
éstablish new hospitals, not to move any old ones, and no 


doubt new hospitals have been and still are wanted. But 
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the growth of outer London is partly due to a steady 
depletion of the centre, and especially of its poor popula- 
tion, so that while fresh needs have been created else- 
where the old ones have been largely diminished. 

Clearly the Charing Cross is indicated as the hospital 


best suited for transplantation. It is hemmed in on all 
sides by the Westminster, King’s College, and Middlesex 
Hospitals, which ought between them to suffice amply for 
the legitimate needs of the Charing Cross district. 
Perhaps King’s or Westminster might be equally well 
spared, but the former could not be detached from the 
College, and the latter’s removal would leave the West- 
minster slums rather neglected. Besides, both enjoy 
situations decidedly more suitable for the purposes of 
a hospital, and neither appears to be in such financial 
straits. If, then, there is little doubt that Charing 
Cross Hospital might be removed with advantage, there 
is none at all about the locality to which it ought to 
go. The West and the North are now fairly well served, 
and the East can get along with the London Hospital, 
aided by Victoria Park for chest complaints and Shadwell for 
children. But in the South there is a great desert, measuring 
sixteen miles in one direction from Woolwich to Putney 
and five in the other, from the Thames to Norwood. The 
greater part of that huge area is densely populated with 
the poorest classes and carries no fewer than 2,300,000 
inhabitants, yet there are in the whole of it only two 
general hospitals, namely, Guy's and St. Thomas’s, both 
Of all the phi- 
lanthropic needs of the metropolis in the present day none 


situated on the extreme northern fringe. 


is so great as that of a large general hospital for South 
London situated either in Camberwell or Lambeth, both 
of which districts extend for five miles to the south of the 
river. One is also wanted in Rotherhithe or Deptford, 
and another in Battersea, but the most urgent need is of 
the centre, which is furthest from any existing institution. 
A committee of gentlemen is even now trying to raise 
funds to start such a hospital, and has fixed upon a site. 
The opportunity which lies before Charing Cross Hospital 
is to take the lead boldly in that movement; to sell their 
present property, which must be worth a great deal of 
money, and migrate, medical school and all, to Denmark 
Hill or whatever place be chosen. There is plenty of 
open ground to be had in that direction, highly suitable 
for the purpose, easily accessible and within a moderate 
distance of the great working-class centres of Camberwell, 
Newington, and Lambeth. There a splendid work waits 
to be done, and funds for carrying out such an enterprise 
would not be appealed for in vain. If Charing Cross 
Hospital has the courage to seize the opportunity it will 
take a new lease of life and enter upon a far more impor- 
tant and prosperous career than it has hitherto attempted. 
The reasons in favour of the step are many: are there any 
of real weight against it ? 


THE IDOL OF THE VIENNA MOB 


| R. LUEGER, the organiser of the riots which dis- 

graced Vienna the other day, is an interesting 
individual: his popularity is equally great among the 
riff-raff of the city and in the highest circles. Workmen 
trudge for miles to hear him speak, and cheer him to the 
echo; and great ladies hang on his words with rapture 
and present him with bouquets. The Vatican takes counsel 
with him, and values his advice more highly than that of 
Bishops ; feudal Princes, too, act in concert with him, and 
support every measure he proposes. The middle-classes, it 
is true, are against him almost to a man, and so is the Press 
and the ‘Intelligentia;’ while as for serious politicians, 
they wax indignant when his name is mentioned, and 
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responsible statesmen never disguise the fact that, in their 
eyes, he is a standing menace to law and order. The 
news that he had virtually ‘captured’ the City Council 
excited such consternation among the more peace-loving 
of the Viennese, that the Government had no resource 
bat at once to dissolve that assembly. And little wonder 
either, for Dr. Lueger is an Anti-Semite of Anti-Semites, 
and to choose an Anti-Semite for the Burgomastership of 
Vienna, in these troublous days, is much the same sort of 
thing as to throw down a lighted match by the side of a 
heap of gunpowder. 

Karl Lueger is a self-made man, little as one would think 
it to see him and hear him talk. He is still in the prime 
of life and exceedingly handsome ; and he has, when 
he chooses, a gentle courtesy of manner which is most 
attractive. His voice, too, is singularly sweet and per 
suasive. He was educated at a Volkschule in Vienna, and 
attracted attention in very early days by his marked 
ability. The Church, always on the alert to give a helping 
hand to the talented, took him under her protection, and 
he was sent to the University. While there he gained 
considerable influence over many of his fellow students, 
and this he used to induce them to form a sort of league 
for the defence of the Church. As soon as he had taken 
his degree, he went to the Bar, where he speedily won for 
himself distinction as an advocate. His clerical pro- 
tectors, however, had other work for him to do than plead- 
ing causes in law courts. In 1875 he become a member 
of the Gemeinderath, and threw himself heart and soul 
into politics—municipal politics at first, and later imperial. 
Before long a marked change came over his political 
views; without losing one iota of his fervent clericalism, 
he developed into a staunch Democrat. Straightway some 
of his early friends denounced him as a renegade; they 
changed their tone, however, when they found that his 
course of action met with the warm approval of certain 
ecclesiastical dignitaries, well-known for their astuteness. 

As a clerico-democratic propagandist Dr. Lueger did 
not meet with any very marked success. The working 
classes, to whom he specially addressed himself, regarded 
him with suspicion ; and shrugged their shoulders at his 
glowing descriptions of the tender interest the Church 
takes in their welfare. They had learned by experience 
that, whatever it may be elsewhere, to rely upon priests in 
Austria is to rely upon broken reeds. The Doctor, there- 
fore, changed his tactics. Having appealed in vain to their 
love of the Church, he appealed to their hatred of the 
Jew: he came forward as the apostle of Anti-Semitism. 
Within six months he could count his followers by the 
thousand and was the most popular man in Vienna. In 
1885 he was elected member of the Reichsrath. 

At the last General Election Dr. Lueger, in conjunction 
with Prince Alois Liechtenstein, organised against the 
Jews in Vienna a regular crusade; and this they have 
carried on ever since with singular vigour and unscrupu- 
lousnesss. The object of it is, as its leaders frankly 
confess, to deprive the Austrian Jews of their rights as 
citizens ; to exclude them entirely from public offices ; and, 
if possible, to drive them out of the country. There is 
quite a medieval ring about Dr. Lueger’s latter-day 
speeches ; he never attempts to conceal the fact that for 
his part he would gladly attend the auto-da-fé of every 
Jew in the Empire to-morrow. He holds the Jew, simply 
because he is a Jew, up to exeeration upon all occasions. 
If there has been no Judenhetze in Vienna during the last 
few months the fault is none of his. Again and again he 
has incited the populace to turn and rend the Jewish 
capitalists, openly declaring that they, and they alone, are 
responsible for all the misery, wretchedness, and poverty 
in the land. At the best of times the Viennese hate the 
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Jews—hate them because they are richer, cleverer, and 
more fortunate than themselves. They hate them, too, 
for another reason : Israel is all-powerful in Austria to-day ; 
and he is a hard master, one who extorts his full pound of 
flesh alike from creditors and employés. Thus the soil 
on which Dr. Lueger’s words fall is rich and well watered. 
Anti-Semitism is spreading so rapidly that even the bishops 
have taken alarm and are appealing, though in vain, to the 
Pope for help to stop its progress. 

At the present time the Anti-Semites hold in the 
Reichsrath fourteen out of the nineteen seats which belong 
to Vienna, while in the Landtag they are strong enough to 
bring business to a standstill whenever they choose. And 
now they have secured a majority in the Municipal Council, 
and thus practically the Burgomastership. Nor are they 
content with holding the capital; they are hard at work 
preparing for an active propaganda in the provinces. 
Already invitations have been issued for a mass meeting, 
which is to be held under the patronage of the Pope, it is 
said. Here Dr. Lueger and Prince Alois Liechtenstein 
will unfold their plans for what they would call ‘ drawing 
the teeth and cutting the claws’ of their Jewish fellow 
citizens. And this in the last decade of the nineteenth 
century ! 


COLOUR MUSIC 
FROM A CORRESPONDENT 


FYNHE ‘Colour Concert,’ if the phrase be permissible, 

which was given by Mr. Rimington at the St. James’s 
Hall, on 6th June, was in its way one of the most interest- 
ing performances that London has seen for many a day. 
As there may be many readers of this Review who were 
not present on that occasion, it may be well, before going 
on to discuss the value and probable future (if any) of the 
New Art, to explain briefly what colour-music is. As Mr. 
Rimington declared in the speech in which he introduced 
his invention to his audience, the aim of the New Art is to 
deal with colour in a new way, and place its production 
under as easy and complete control as the production of 
sound in music. ‘Until now colour, to a large extent in 
nature and altogether in art, has been presented to us 
without mobility and almost invariably associated with 
form. The New Art enables us to produce an infinite 
series of variations of colour without any form whatever.’ 
An example will make this clear. If you think of a sunset 
in which no cloud-forms are visible, or of the vivid flashes 
of differently coloured summer lightning in a clear sky, 
you will get some impression of what the New Art sets out 
to produce for you at will, and to a large extent succeeds 
in producing. The way in which this is done is simple 
enough. Each note on the keyooard of the colour-organ 
corresponds to one of the twelve colours of the spectrum 
band. The notes may be played either singly or in chords and 
the colour thrown upon the screen depends upon the notes 
‘struck,’ if I may use the phrase used for the superficially 
similar act of ‘playing’ a piano. Into the delicate 
mechanism of the new instrument it is impossible to go 
here. Suffice it that the twelve notes of the octave find a 
sufficiently close parallel for Mr. Rimington’s purpose in 
the twelve colours of the spectrum and in future any one 
who possesses a colour-organ will be able to play any 
ordinary pianoforte music in colour instead of in sound if 
he chooses. 

Mr. Rimington very wisely, at this first quasi-public 
exhibition of his invention, had the music selected 
played in sound and colour simultaneously. Only one piece 
was played in colour alone and that only by way of experi- 
ment. The others were played at the same time by the 
piano or the orchestra, and accompanied, in one case, by the 
voice also, The performance was an immense success and 
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was intensely interesting to the spectators. Many questions 
at once presented themselves to one on first hearing of the 


New Art. Would the presence of the ‘ colour-music’ on 
the screen merely distract the listener’s attention from the 
‘sound-music’ and so prove a source of annoyance rather 
than pleasure? Would beautiful music necessarily produce 
beautiful colour or would the results given by any parti- 
cular composition bear no relation to its beauty or 
ugliness as music? Would the new instrument turn 
out to be a mere toy like the kinetoscope which 
is merely a sophisticated version of the old-fashioned 
peep-show; or the phonograph, which only serves to 
entertain parish gatherings; or would it be the means 
of inaugurating a New Art indeed? Would colour- 
music as a means of delight and a form of art show 
itself worthy to be ranked with sound-music, and 
so with painting and the other arts? These questions 
could hardly be settled in one evening or by a single 
exhibition of the instrument. As Mr. Rimington pointed 
out when craving a patient hearing for his new invention, 
it would be unfair to expect to be able to appreciate the 
new colour-harmonies before the eye had even begun to 
grow accustomed to them. The ear needs training before 
it can appreciate good music. Perhaps the eye may need 
training before it can appreciate the subtleties of colour- 
music. Bearing in mind, then, the tentative character of 
any conclusions to be drawn from a single night's 
acquaintance with an entirely new art, what is the answer 
which should be given to each of the foregoing questions ? 
As to the first of them there can certainly be no two 
opinions. The presence of the colour-harmonies thrown 
upon the sereen before our eyes added a new pleasure 
to the music to which we were listening. It made at- 
tention to every note not more difficult but easier, while 
it made one’s appreciation of the more compiex chords 
more subtle and more intense. The Preludes 
of Chopin, for example, with which the programme 
of colour-music opened gained an added charm from the 
exquisitely delicate colour-tones which accompanied them, 
while Wagner’s Overture to Rienzi (which was admirably 
rendered by the orchestra) showed, in colour, extraordinarily 
vivid shades of red, violet, and blue. The Wagner music 
was, in colour, far more brilliant than anything else that 
was played, which bears out in a curious way the oft- 
repeated opinion of lovers of modern music that Wagner's 
music is so ‘full of colour.’ It may be remembered that 
that rather self-sufficient critic of Degeneracy, ‘Max 
Nordau,’ quotes this opinion of Wagnerians as an instance 
of a confusion of thought only possible in a Degenerate or 
an idiot. It is rather hard on Nordau that the New Art, 
which seems to prove him in this instance to be at 
once arrogant and ill-informed, should have been intro- 
duced to the world before his book was wholly forgotten, 
It may be taken as certain, then, that the performance of 
a musical composition in colour rather heightens than 
diminishes one’s appreciation of it as played on piano or 
orchestra. Indeed, the effect in the Bach-Gounod Ave 
Maria, in which vocalist, piano, orchestra, and organ were 
used, as well as the colour-organ, was one of the most 
impressive things it is possible to imagine. 

As to the second question, whether beautiful music 
necessarily produces beautiful colours, and ugly music 
ugly colour it is of course impossible to speak at present. 
An immense number of experiments would be required, 
and the colour faculty would have to be trained to a high 
degree of intensity and delicacy before one could pro- 
nounce any opinion on that point. All that could be 
learnt from the evening’s experience was that the Wagner 
overture was more gorgeous in colouring than the composi- 
tions of any other musician selected. And even so, it was 


two 
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impossible to say what it was in the particular piece of 
Wagner that was given which caused the brillianey of 
colour. The whole Art after all is still in the experi- 
mental stage. Z'he Green Carnation speaks of a ‘brown 
Gregorian, and gregorians certainly ‘sound’ brown, but 
no gregorians were played, so we had no opportunity of 
deciding whether, given in colour, they would really be 
brown or not. It may sound frivolous, but one would like 
to know. As to the last question, whether colour-music 
will justify its inventor’s claims on its behalf, and be able 
to stand forth as a distinct art equal in point of dignity 
with music or painting we a-:e inclined, making all allow- 
ances for insufficient acquaintance with the capabilities of 
Mr. Rimington’s instrument, to reply in the negative. 
Mr. Rimington, in his speech, protested with all the enthu- 
siasm of the inventor, that the new art was to take rank 
with its older sisters, and that in the future men would 
compose colour sonatas, and colour symphonies which would 
appeal primarily to the eye, and would not be intended, save 
in a very secondary degree, for musical——i.e.,‘sound’—inter- 
pretation. This, of course, opens up once again the very 
interesting question of the relation of ‘sound’ music to 
colour-music referred to in the second of these questions ; 
and until more is known of the New Art it is impossible 
to say whether those vibrations which, in the form of 
sound, delight the ear will necessarily, in the form of 
colour, please the eye. It is at least conceivable, unless 
our appreciation of gradations of colour increases very 
considerably in keenness, that the slow strains of the 
National Anthem may prove to be more effective in 
colour than a Beethoven Presto; and if this were to be 
so, our belief in the intimate relation between the colour- 
sense and the sound-sense would be rudely shaken. One 
could hardly believe that there could be any really close 
connection between the sense which admired Beethoven 
and the sense which preferred, say, Albert Chevalier. But 
be this as it may, one doubts very much if colour-music as an 
art has any great future before it. While the novelty lasts 
a few people may perhaps attempt to write music for its 
colour properties alone, but novelty soon wears off. Artis- 
tically speaking, the colour-organ will probably never be 
anything more than an extremely interesting, but rather 
costly, scientific toy. But while its vogue lasts, there are 
certain experiments which one would like to see tried. In 
the first place, it would be interesting to see the instrument 
so modified, if such a thing be possible, that the colours of 
the various notes in a chord should remain separate, as in 
the spectrum band, though merging into each other at their 
edges, so that a chord of three notes projected upon the 
screen would appear not as a single rather nondescript 
shade, but as three colours separate in a sense but blending 
with each other in places. When this has been done it 
would seem that we shall have much greater possibilities 
of wonderful colour pictures. Mr. Rimington compared 
his colour-music to a sunset, but a sunset is not a succes- 
sion of single shades but a simultaneous presentment of 
many shades, of red, and orange, and blue, melting into 

one another but still distinct ; without form or outline, it 

is true, but still differentiated one from another. At 

present the colour-organ merely gives us a series of 
lightning-like flashes of different colours or blends of 
colour. They wink and flicker upon the screen and, like 

lightning itself, tire the eye as much as they delight it. 

But when the modification of the machine here sug- 

gested has been made (if it can be made), then will be 

the opportunity for a colour composer to arise and produce 

a volume of ‘Sunsets’ which in their slow and solemn 

changes of colouring will contain a beauty which will not 

require musical sound for its interpretation and may even 

dispense with it as an accompaniment. 
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A MIGHTY AMERICAN MORALIST 


HE world’s literature, some few people may yet have 

to learn, has been enriched quite lately by a masteT 

work. After many centuries Thomas 4 Kempis has found 
a worthy successor ; indeed there are those who hold that 
a substitute is now on sale for the ‘ Imitation ’—grown so 
sadly out of date. Persons who know no Latin, but a little 
English, may read this work in the original as it is written 
in American. The personality of its author is not en- 
shrouded in any mystery, at any rate in Boston, where he 
lives and has been seen by interviewers. His name is 
Orison Swett Marden. The title of his book is Pushing to 
the Front ; or, Success in the Face of Difficulties : a Work of 
Inspiration and Encouragement for all those who desire to get 
on in the World. At the first blush perhaps this title may 
sound strangely in the ear, there being some incongruity 
in coupling the name of Thomas 4 Kempis with a volume 
which a librarian might be tempted to place on the same 
shelf as the works of Dr. Smiles, or catalogue with manuals 
The truth 
The comparison of 


elucidating the art of accumulating filthy lucre. 
is, a word of explanation is necessary. 
Orison Swett Marden with Thomas a Kempis is none of 
our making. 
Literary Monthly, is responsible in the first instance for this 


A transatlantic publication, the .lmherst 
juxtaposition of names. Standing alone the decisions of 
this print might not be accorded force of law in the Old 
World, so we hasten to add that they are endorsed by 
enlightened opinion throughout America. 
pastors all tell the same tale. The Christian Inquirer of 
New York declares that ‘for young people who are suffer- 
ing and struggling, this book’ (Pushing to the Front, not 
the ‘ Imitation ’) ‘ will have all the importance of an in- 
The Chicago Herald terms the 


Papers and 


spiration and a revelation.’ 
work ‘ the ideal book for which our youth was waiting.’ The 
Reverend David Gregg, of Brooklyn, who may have a poor 
opinion of Thomas a Kempis, considers that ‘with this 
book a new Book of Proverbs has been issued to the world.’ 
Bishop J. H. Vincent writes to the author that he is in the 
habit when preaching of taking his text from Pushing to 
the Front. And so on ad infinitum. Moreover the pub- 
lisher of the book talks of a ‘boom’ without a parallel, 
What, we wonder, would Thomas a Kempis have thought 
of a boom ? 

It now becomes necessary to confess that the sole interest 
attaching to Pushing to the Front lies for lovers of literature, 
and what has hitherto passed for high thinking, in the 
appreciations it has called forth in the land in which it 
saw the light. There is a deep, bewildering significance 
in the solemn fact—the epithet is used advisedly —that in 
America Orison Swett Marden is acclaimed a great moralist. 
A brief glance at his precepts will make this clear. They 
are marshalled as headings to his chapters. ‘The body of 
the work is not concerned with their development but with 
illustrations of how and with what result they may be put 
in practice, taken from the lives of American heroes and— 
saints. We proceed then to quote. ‘Do not await a 
favourable opportunity : create one,’ as a pickpocket might 
observe when, on a wet day, the streets being empty, he 
boards an omnibus. ‘Give a young man determination and 
a knowledge of the alphabet, and there is no foretelling 
what limit there may be to his success :’ he may write the 
‘Imitation’ up-to-date. ‘Never lose a minute of your 
time. If such a genius as Gladstone thinks it necessary to 
carry a book in his pocket for fear of wasting a spare 
moment, what precautions ought not an ordinary man to 
take to avoid waste of time?’ ‘Your only concern should 
be to choose your career aright. “ What am I good for?” 
is the question of the century.’ ‘Do not lose your time 
dreaming about the past or of the future, but keep your 
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attention fixed on the present moment.’ ‘Cultivate good 
manners. A man who has good manners can get on with- 
out wealth. All doors are open to him, and he can enter 
‘Make good health and a 
The primary condition of success is to 
‘Be quick: do everything in the 
twinkling of eye.’ With some two dozen 
maxims of this calibre, Orison Swett Marden has the 
material for his complete guide to righteousness. The 


everywhere without paying.’ 
long life your aim. 
be a first-class animal.’ 
And so on. 


precepts we have omitted are less original—this in all 
seriousness—than those cited, and may be supplied by any 
one familiar with the wisdom of the copy-books. It 
should be superfluous to point out that the real originality 
of the American moralist lies in his exclusiveness. He 
confines himself to a consideration of man’s duty to him- 
self, holding, one is left to infer, that man has no duty to 
his fellow. Man, too, in his eyes, is clearly a being who is 
a store assistant, unless by superiority of intellect and 
Mardenian morality he attain to the glory of the Wall 
Street speculator. 

Example, however, as Orison Swett Marden is quite 
The bulk of his book is 
taken up by a relation of the noble feats, as a rule financial, 


aware, is better than precept. 


of persons who have ‘ pushed to the front’ by dint of strict 
attention to American morality or to business —the terms, 
so far as can be seen, are interchangeable. The impression 
left by these Homeric recitals on persons still imbued with 
old-time prejudices is peculiar. The new moralist goes to 
new men for his shining lights. Instead of recommending 
Socratean sagacity to his adepts he adjures them to follow 
in the footsteps of an Astor or a Vanderbilt. Saint Francis 
of Assisi is ousted by a Barnum, Savonarola by a nigger 
revivalist, the Chevalier Bayard or the Tour d'Auvergne 
by a General Grant: in short, as strange a march-past of 
Can it be that a 
We hope not, for 


saints and heroes as can be conceived. 
nation has the moralists it deserves ? 
Orison Swett Marden’s system of ethics is an abomination. 
‘ Never be at a loss for a label’ is a precept he should add 
to his collection. Donkey soldered into tins will sell well 
as corned beef, and a mish-mash of instructions in the art 
of money-grubbing may pass muster as a treatise on 
conduct—in Boston, 


JUDAS 
FRANCE, A.D. 1400 


: on town that was English lay behind them, and the 
I =town that was French lay three leagues of frozen 
bridal-path ahead. They came up the lane some ninety 
together. The two knights rode ahead, the fifteen men- 
at-arms clattering at their heels, and the three score 
archers trotted with their hands on mane and stirrup-iron. 

As they topped the hill the wind, that had lain on the 
other side like a crouching beast, sprang up and raged and 
bit at them, rattling the frozen pebbles. ‘They heard the 
dry twigs snap as they trudged through the underwood 
that had almost won back the way from the few who 
took that path; and each hoof-stamp beat the hard 
A bird called 
from the waste places, and from beyond came the calling 
of the sea. 

The men-at-arms put down their heads and cursed the 
wind in booing Yorkshire speech, in West-country drawl, 


ground and starred the ice of the puddles. 


and in French of the parts beyond Calais. The horses 
trotted heavily, plashing in the loose stones; the wind 
struck with cutting strokes about the steel caps, nipping the 
horsemen’s ears and taking them under the chin, but the 
archers were warm with running in their quilted jacks, and 
panted as they went. ; 
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They did not love the night, which is a time to sleep and 
forget the darkness, and they looked askance at any furze 
clump that strayed from the line of black shadows. They 
had come out to slay Frenchmen and not to see the 
Loathely Hunters or meet Padfoot, the Black Dog. 

‘By the splendour of God,’ said Sir Alain Plonkinet in 
his teeth, as he bent his head to the piping blast, ‘I will 
be warmer by morning if I burn a church therefor.’ 

Said Sir Giles Twenge, ‘I am warm within, and that 
must be anger, for that it was a shot from the town over 
there that lamed my foot. If I but set my lame foot 
therein, mayor and burgess shall walk away on their hands 
like tumblers at a fair for lack of feet to run on.’ 

‘I have no anger to warm me,’ said Sir Alain. ‘I 
never set eyes on roof or wall of this place, and I have no 
feuds but with the foes of the king, my master.’ 

‘Which king may that be?’ grinned Sir Giles, for Sir 


Alain had served many masters, to the confusion of 


Scripture. 

‘The king, my paymaster, then,’ said Sir Alain, unmoved 
in spirit, ‘and also I have no ill-will to towns. 
a pot for the cream to thicken in. I have shaken more 
out of a leather bag ‘in one of these same towns than I 
could find footing it between this and Plonkinet.’ 

‘There spoke your free-company man,’ said Sir Giles, 
shivering. ‘Crowns in a bag, crowns in a bag.’ 

‘Then a wise man spoke,’ answered Sir Alain. ‘When 
I was young I found honour mostly on a slippery forecastle, 
and I stuffed my skin with it for a cold comfort. Now I 
lie warm ashore and know life for a three-man song for 
king, people and gentle free-company man, and it runs to 
a burden of “ crowns, crowns, crowns, crowns, crowns,” ’ 

‘We shall have crowns to-morrow,’ said Sir Giles. 

‘Or I must beg with a clap dish, or go serve the Grand 
Turk and turn idolater in my old age, for they will harbour 
me no more in Calais. ‘There is one burgess whose feet 
you must spare to-night, the man who is to betray the town 
tous. Are we near?’ 


A town is 


he added, changing his note. 

‘A good mile ; he will meet us at the Calvary that is just 
outside the town, for there is little other cover.’ 

‘A treacherous swine, said Sir Alain, ‘to sell his town 
where he was born, and before we have even summoned 
it. Do you mind when I held Roche-Patay for the French 
until the Constable came, when I was chewing belt and 
gloves for hunger ? 
in England. 


No, that was when you were a lad and 
I was French then, and two years after I 
slipped over and shivered a good lance or twain for the 
Kaiser.’ 

He broke off suddenly to cross himself again and again, 
cursing gently as he did so, all to the wonderment of the 
Englishman. 

‘Ha, beausire Alain, is it the Black Dog you see?’ 

‘You have no eyes. That was a hare, and if I were 
wiser I might turn my horse’s head and ride back to bed. 
I never saw luck come to me a-riding when a hare crossed 
the path.’ 

‘He ran from right to left,’ laughed the other, ‘and ill 
luck is for the other side, the good fortune is for us.’ 

‘I wish good fortune had not come by so foul a road, 
How did you happen on the traitor? and how did you win 
him to sell his soul and his city ?’ 

‘He was no hard bargain. He was one of those who 
have no soul to sell. And for his city, it was but to put 
up the price for him. When there are twenty-nine 
pennies in the bag, drop one penny in and Judas is there, 
and he licks your boots for your kind leave to betray.’ 

‘And he is to meet us?’ 

‘At the turn of the road, where is the Calvary, a mile or 
less from the town. He is to meet us there, the beast! 
to go with us to the gates, and there all will be well.’ 
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‘ More than one Judas then?’ 

‘ Judas has always his following—seven devils—and they 
are the watch to-night.’ 

As they turned the corner by the little wood, the crucifix 
stretched dark arms against the sky-line ; winding up to it 
went the white road, its frozen ruts sparkling in the star- 
light and the veiled light of the cloud-covered moon. 
The great cross with the Christ upon it towered high 
above the two on each side of it, where the figures of the 
thieves hung, to remind wayfarers, praying at the little 
mound’s foot, of God’s infinite mercy to penitent souls. 
These two smaller crosses lost themselves and mixed in the 
blackness of the wood behind. 

Beneath the Calvary the troop drew rein and waited, 
the men dismounting and leading their horses into the 
dark shadow at the wood’s edge. The leaders climbed 
the rough stones of the Calvary and crouched under the 
crosses. Alain leaned his back to the cross of the 
impenitent thief and stretched out his big loose boots 
wearily. 

‘I see indeed the Christ of the town,’ he said, ‘but 
where is the Judas who is to betray him?’ 

Sir Giles wrapped his riding cloak round him and shivered 
as he answered : ‘He should have been here an hour ago. 
What was that?’ 

Both held their breaths and listened. There had been 
a sound, that was not the movement of the horses nor the 
whispered talk of the men, a low, slight sound like a 
groaning sigh, breathed near to them as they sat. 

‘Nothing,’ Alain said, letting his breath go out heavily, 
‘a squirrel or a marten in the wood.’ 

And they sat there in silence, listening for the sound of 
the footsteps of the Judas on the road that led to the 
town. But nothing came, and nothing sounded but the 
tossing of branches in the hornbeam copse. 

Sir Giles was a man of some piety, as piety is esteemed 
among soldiers, and he was moved by the pale, sick world 
in the starlight and the dark wood that was leaning over 
them. He knelt at the cross foot and said a prayer, 
putting out his hands and touching the glistening beam, 
for it was white with hoar frost. The men below drew 
together closer and closer. 

‘The air is full of devils and an evil thing is near us,’ 
said William Hall who was squire to Sir Giles. ‘If I and 
my nag may come safely out of this, I will give a golden 
spur and two torches to Paglesham Church at home. 
O Lady of Pity!’ he cried suddenly, ‘the thief on the 
cross !’ 

Sir Alain had his hand lying on the quills of his sword, 
and at the cry of William a dark drop splashed on it and 
another on his cheek as he leaped up. He sprang to his 
feet and faced the Cross, and from behind the clouds the 
full moon swept out and looked down on the horror. A 
black drip ran down the Cross and melted the white rime 
on the wood. Above, plain to be seen in the moonlight, 
a figure hung, writhing terribly in every swollen muscle, 
no effigy of a malefactor long dead, but a creature that 
still moved, still lived, in spite of the nails in palms and 
feet, and the deep, dark spear wound in the side. And 
the blood dripped from the cross on to the whitened grass 
below. 

Sir Alain lugged out his sword with a rasp. He nothing 
doubted that a vampire hung to the cross above him; and 
with fear closing his eyes, he yet struck up with a great 
manful stroke that brought cross and body toppling heavily 
upon him. 

The moon shone round and clear to light the wild stage 
play, and as the cross fell forward, Sir Giles saw the face 
of the man who hung upon it, the man who would have 
sold his city. 
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‘ Judas!’ he cried. ‘He has not failed us—they have 
nailed him here upon the cross, and the town is up. Horse, 
horse !’ 

The body, nailed to the cross, writhed now beneath it. 
As every man clutched and fought for a horse, the wrath 
fell upon them. There was a red glare in the wood, and 
flame, and lo! a stone ball smashed into the crowd, and 
into the rout of men and horse that choked the road fell 
the deadly hurtling shower of arblast-bolts and the singing 
rush of the long arrow. 

Sir Alain had flung himself to earth with an old soldier's 
cunning when he heard the hiss of the match, and rolling 
down the mound had cleared a horse and mounted. Sir 
Giles, with three bolts sticking in his hauberk, cleft the 
head of a man who ran out from cover and followed Sir 
Alain with a leap over dead William Hall; and none too 
soon, for the thickets bristled with spears. 

Two knights, three mounted men, and William Hall’s 
riderless horse, came well away from the killing, and the 
strewn field in the moonlight was left to the cordwainers 
and fletchers, the mercers and butchers, burgesses of the 
town, who had poured out to slay, all in jacks and steel 
caps, with the mayor at the head in white steel. 

Below there was stabbing and stripping, when the mayor 
reined up by the fallen cross and drove his lance into the 
traitor nailed there, and drove it again till the point turned 
in the pebbles. 

‘This will be a noble lesson,’ he said, looking up at the 
cross on the other side of the mound, ‘a noble lesson for 


the penitent thief.’ 
EK. Nespir anno Oswartp Barron, 


BERNHARDT VERSUS DUSE 


FINHE two great actresses now in our midst have this 

week not only challenged criticism, but have 
courted comparison, for they have both appeared in 
identical characters, La Dame anx Camélias and Magda. In 
the first-named play, they have been seen several times, 
and moreover, such is the force of tradition, especially of 
stage tradition—that perhaps unintentionally they have 
followed pretty closely in the path traced out nearly 
fifty years ago by the original Marguerite Gauthier, 
Mme. Doche. They have 
created the parts simultaneously, the one in Paris, the 
other in Turin, and neither has seen the German original. 
Therefore the test is legitimate in every sense of the word, 
all the more so as the Italian and French translations of 
Suderman’s piece are identical and exceedingly literal, 
though in both cases excellent. Possibly Magda, played 
by Germans before a German audience may appear a better 
and more logical play than it does when acted by Latins. It 
is certainly not a sympathetic work nor is the story on which 
it is founded particularly interesting or probable. Take T’he 
Vicar of Wakefeld, and turn the fatherly old clergyman, 


In Magda it is otherwise. 


with his exquisite tenderness, into a stern and bigoted 
retired German general, with a rebellious and an obedient 
daughter, and you have the hero of this so-called up-to- 
date social drama and a pair of very poor substitutes for 
Olivia and Sophia. Mr. ‘ Burchill’ too is not absent, for 
he figures as the pastor in an impressing Teutonic disguise, 
and the miscreant town councillor is but the rake, Squire 
Thornhill, with the redeeming quality left out, which 
in the case of Goldsmith’s delicious novel makes us hope 
the erring Olivia may yet be happy in his care. Nor is 
the general’s wife an agreeable version of dear Mrs. 
Primrose, and the neighbours are incomparably inferior to 
the Flamboroughs. ‘Then we are asked to believe in 
a father who is constantly sobbing and kissing his lost 


child, and then suddenly turning on her with the brutality 
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of an old savage, simply because he has suddenly found 
out, what as a man of sense he ought already to have 
known and guessed. If he had vented his wrath on the 
lady’s seducer, and given that scoundrel a good thrashing, 
his conduct might be comprehensible, but no, he is all 
politeness the moment he hears the ruthan will ‘make an 
honest woman’ of his daughter. When she refuses to ally 
herself with this base rascal because he wishes to sever her 
from their child, her unreasonable parent threatens to shoot 
her. Far more natural is Dr. Primrose, whose big heart 
opens as widely as his paternal arms to protect the penitent 
Olivia. Magda too is an enigma. Weare told she isa 
prima donna of the highest rank, whose genius has 
gained her admittance even into that sanctuary of 
respectability, a German prefecture. She has even 
appeared as if ‘she were the Empress herself, leaning on 
His Excellency’s arm,’ and yet with all the acquired manner 
and experience needful to obtain for her such an honour, 
she is so outrageously rude in her father’s house as to 
smoke cigarettes and insult his homely guests. A woman 
of Magda’s stamp surely ought to have known better, and 
we can imagine an excellent comic scene in which, with 
tact and good nature, she might be shown wringing the 
hearts of the recalcitrant dames of the charity committee, 
amid much merriment. 
play, well written and not badly constructed, but otherwise 
dull and unsympathetic. 
actress great opportunities, and of these it is needless to 
say both Mme. Bernhardt and Signora Duse avail them- 


In a word, Magda is a pretentious 


It affords, however, the leading 


selves to the utmost. Magda is more logically conceived by 
the great French actress than by the Italian, she plays the 
diva to the life. We feel she is a thorough-paced cabotine 
at home, however aristocratic and grande dame she may 
be to the outside world. Her true nature is Bohemian 
and her fine manners merely put on. In the scene in 
which her womanly nature reveals itself Mme. Bernhardt 
The true ring of nature 
is lacking. It has become second 
nature with her Magda to play-act, even in the most try- 
ing moments of life. When she falls penitent at the feet 
of her dying father, she strikes an attitude, and we in- 


is far less successful than Duse. 
She is always acting. 


stinctively believe that shortly after the body is removed 
she will be the old Magda, storming at her retinue of 
servants and ordering her bill and her boxes at the fashion- 
able hotel at which she has ‘descended.’ There were 
moments, however, when Mme. Bernhardt touched the 
key-note of tragedy and made it resound through the 
house. As, for instance, when with the fierceness of a 
tigress she turned upon the rascal who had dishonoured 
her. He must have been indeed a bold bad man to have 


withstood the flash of such a_ storm of well-merited 


abuse. Otherwise Mme. Bernhardt’s Magda was Mme. 
Bernhardt herself in a domestic pickle, by which 


we mean, of course, that it was Floria Tosca or 
Fédora, or the Camélia lady, or Gismonda in a domestic 
squabble. The histrionic method brought to bear upon 
the interpretation of the ré/e was identical with the well- 
known Bernhardt one. We have the same graceful walk 
and posing, the same long drawn out musical inflections on 
each word whenever the actress was in her softer moods, 
and the same rapidity of utterance when in her tantrums. 
‘For a’ that and a’ that’ it was a very fine performance, 
and the ‘young man’ of the day may say what he will, 
La Bernhardt is, for all his tall talk, a very, very great 
actress, and even if Magdais not one of her best characters, 
who else, we ask, but Duse could play it in any way to rival 
her? 

The Italian actress invests the part of Magda with her 
peculiar graces, and her winning comedy wiles. Her 
Magda is a fascinating creation. Indeed we can easily 
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imagine her to have been led astray and to have worked 
hard with her needle for her child, but surely not as a 
successful prima donna. She is so absolutely natural and 
amiable. There is no artificiality about her. She is almost 
as delightfully sweet and womanly as poor Olivia, and we 
resent her cigarette smoking as out of drawing. How could 
this sweet, penitent soul be guilty of such rudeness in the 
house of the very people she most wishes to conciliate. 
Otherwise her behaviour-—except when in obedience to the 
text she is forced to be vulgar, for instance, in the scene 
with the ladies of the Charitable Committee—is inde- 
scribably spontaneous and girlish. Her comedy scenes are 
far finer than those of Sarah—and her pathos is much more 
genuine. The great scene of the third Act in which 
Magda unmasks Keller, was superbly rendered with a 
passion and pathos which left the French rival far behind. 
Nevertheless the Magda of Bernhardt is really the finer 
creation of the two, because it is much the more consis- 
tent. There is no trace of the glamour of the footlights 
about Duse’s Magda—but they are very apparent in the 
performance of Bernhardt, and therein lies, to our mind, 
the secret of her success, 

It is regrettable that Signora Duse can give us but two 
more performances, the last being to-day (Saturday), when 
she plays with herconsummateand most refined art Goldoni’s 
Locandtera so well, that one longs to see her in another 
of the immortal Venetian’s lively comedies, La Scozeze, for 
instance, or La donna di buon amore. Possibly next sea- 
son she will return with some other exquisite sketch of 
eighteenth-century life on the Grand Canal, and she may 
be assured beforehand of a hearty welcome. Those who 
have not made the acquaintance of Mirandolina had better 
not lose the opportunity. She is going to leave us, hurry- 
ing back all too soon to the Piazza of San Marco, taking all 
our hearts with her, smuggled away in that neatest of lace 
aprons, with which she so artfully brushes away Fabrizio’s 
titled and wealthy rivals. ‘A rivederci, Signora garbata, 
ma torni presto,’ is surely the hearty wish of her countless 
English admirers. R. D, 


HAROLD—MADAME PATTI 


PINHE production of Mr. Cowen’s Harold in English at 

what still lingers in the memory as the Italian Opera 
marks an epoch in the modern history of British music. 
Hitherto for performance in the grand opera season an 
English work needed to be translated into Italian. 
Latterly the French language has crept in, and occasionally 
we have heard people singing on the same stage at the 
same time in German, Italian and French, without any 
more disastrous result than that which followed the curse 
upon the jackdaw of Rheims. But it was a great depar- 
ture to present an Englishman in his mother tongue-— 
almost as great as to present an Englishman at all. To 
this extent, then, we are patriotic, and extol the enterprise 
which allowed two of our countrymen, Sir Edward Malet 
and Mr. Frederic H. Cowen, to enter the lists with foreign 
and more enduring rivals. The subject of the opera is a 
capital one. The libretto in more capable hands might have 
been made inspiring ; and even as it stands might have 
inspired a less pompous and more sympathetic composer. 
But the librettist’s share of the work is, frankly, very poor 
stuff. It is slipshod. The lines seem to be of any length 
that comes handiest, and this without regard either to 
metre or music, Such a couplet as this, which occurs 
towards the end of Act ii., is inexcusable : 

Thanks, noble Earl! I knew thy loyal heart. 
Show him by whom he hath sworn, 

The above is a fair sample of the kind of thing which the 
composer has religiously set to music, undeterred appa- 
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rently by any very keen appreciation of the ridiculous. 
Again, in the purely lyrical numbers the librettist has 
not always taken the trouble to make all the lines rhyme 
as he should. The quartet at the end of scene i. of 
Act ii. is lamentably poverty-stricken in this respect, and 
so is the opening chorus of Act iii. Here, indeed, ‘some 
of the men’ during ten lines have not a rhyme among 
them, poor wretches! On the other hand, we must 
accord recognition to the romance, beginning, ‘As one 
whose wandering footsteps roam, which affords one of the 
many opportunities which the composer has neglected. 
We have called it a ‘romance’ because as such it should 
be, and was obviously intended to have been, treated. The 
last Act is mainly spectacular, and very ably conceived 
as regards construction. But Sir Edward Malet should 
divest his mind of any lurking idea that because he begins 
afresh line with a capital he is thereby writing an operatic 
libretto. ‘Turning to the music, it is extraordinary that 
a composer of fairly pretty songs should have gone so far 
out of his way to be tuneless and tedious as has Mr. Cowen 
in Harold. The romance just mentioned he appears to 
render intentionally as unprepossessing as possible. But 
this is, by comparison, a bright spot in the score. We should 
not be surprised to hear that he considered it, on that 
account if on no other, a blot. It is impossible to convey 
a notion of the stupendous dulness of his work as a whole. 
So far from illustrating and illuminating the story the 
composer has, so to speak, spread an enormous wet blanket 
over it. The tiresome dialogue with uninteresting and 
ugly orchestral accompaniment, the periodical full-stops 
which are only succeeded by a recommencement of the 
same kind of boredom, and, above all, the pretension which 
seeks to clothe meanness with bombastic affectation make 
the opera a kind of musical nightmare. Nine-tenths of 
his time the composer seems to be as it were pumping 
away at a pump that he knows to be dry. In the lyric, 
beginning ‘ Ambition, launch thine Argosy,’ which consists 
of three verses of four lines each, he is so far and un- 
desirably behind the times as to repeat his words over 
and over again, until he makes nonsense of them. But 
at the phrase, ‘Oh but to hear thy voice as in the days of 
yore,’ he rises to a considerable pitch of convincing power. 
At that moment he leads us to an oasis in the desert. 
The Ecclesiastical music with the usual Latin chants is also 
meritorious from a non-religious standpoint, but in spite 
of Mme. Albani’s and Mr. David Bispham’s efforts Harold 
is not a success, Asthe late Charles Dickens might have 
observed ‘a traditional difficulty attends the manufacture 
of silk purses out of the aural appendages of female 
swine.’ 

Madame Patti on Tuesday night, when she reappeared, 
after a lapse of ten years on the operatic stage, as Violetta 
in Verdi's 7'raviata, taught the rising generation of singers 
a great lesson. Finer voices are often heard. Nearly forty 
years’ work has slightly—very slightly—deteriorated the 
volume and even the compass of Mme. Patti's organ, but 
its sweetness remains, and the method by which it is con- 
trolled is if anything finer than ever. It would be impossi- 
ble to exaggerate the perfection of her phrasing, so full of 
tenderness, so faultless in taste, so dramatic, and above 
all, so yaried; and the same may be said of her superb 
acting, in which branch of her art she is finer now 
than at any period of her glorious career. There 
were times when, so deep was the impression she 
created as she whispered the touching melodies of 
the unfortunate Violetta, that the silence in the amaz- 
ingly crowded house, was ‘audible.’ The rustle of a silk 
cloak or of a programme could be heard and was resented, 
the vast audience hanging on the sweetest of singer’s 
notes, and the tribute which greeted Mme, Patti at the 
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end of each Act was as richly merited as it was unrestrained 
and enthusiastic. And yet Adelina Pattiis only a survival. 
There was a time when she would have been merely one 
among many—a star in the milky way. ‘To-day she is 
unique, phenomenal. The prices all over the house were 
tripled and hundreds of people eager to pay even higher 
prices were turned away. Patti’s triumph should be an 
answer to the theorists. She sings as all singers should 
sing, according to the old Italian method. The sooner 
our vocalists return to it the better for themselves and the 
public, especially the latter. No forcing notes produced, 
above all no ¢remolo, and a perfect and intelligent com- 
prehension of the full meaning of every word—these are 
the principal rules which Patti had to learn as a girl and 
which have brought her to the pinnacle of fame she has 
attained. 


MAN TO MAN 
(A Letter under ‘ Flying Seal ’) 
Hotel Harscamp, Namur, 13th June, 1895. 


My Dear Percy, 

I can hear you exclaim, ‘What on earth is he 
doing at Namur?’ when you read the above address ; and 
possibly you may imagine that I am investigating the new 
fortifications of the Meuse, or seeking traces of Uncle Toby, 
or writing the history of the retreat from Waterloo. Not one 
of these matters gives the real reason why I am in my 
present quarters. The true cause is Burgundy, not the 
province but the wine. Itso happens that I was sitting in 
the courtyard of the Grand Hotel, Brussels, wondering how 
many tons of American luggage it took to break a porter’s 
back, when I felt a slap on my own, and with some diffi- 
culty recognised my old friend, Paul Tipcheese—one of 
the Gloucestershire, not the Derbyshire stock. I say with 
difficulty, because the last time I saw him was the 
summer before last, when he was off to Badsomething to 
attempt to restore a broken-down constitution to some- 
thing like working order. Had I seen his death in 
the Times within a week of his departure I should not 
have been surprised. And now behold him! gay, bright, 
and almost rubicund. ‘By Jove,’ I exclaimed, ‘those 
waters have set you up again!’ ‘Waters be blowed,’ he 
cried ; ‘it’s wine! I am undergoing the Burgundy cure.’ 
Then he explained to me that when he had become a 
bloodless wreck, and had made his will (in which he 
added he had not forgotten your humble servant), he met 
quite by accident a German physician who advised him 
to try this same Burgundy cure. Most beneficial results 
had ensued, and Paul was now on his way to Namur, 
which he said was the centre of the Burgundy trade. 
Evidently Paul had his subject at his fingers’ ends. He 
told me of the particular places in nearly every town 
throughout Europe where his vinous medicine was to be 
procured in a pure state: he laughed at the idea of getting 
good Burgundy in England, averring that Rothschild him- 
self could not make the wine endure a sea passage, and he 
explained why the Belgians excelled the French in their 
treatment of the juice of the grape, the main reason being 
that the former bottle off the wine as soon as possible, 
whereas the latter keep it in the cask, ‘thus giving to the 
wood,’ said Tipcheese, ‘much of the bouquet which 
belongs to the drink.’ Namur has for centuries been 
renowned for its Burgundy. and the house of the Hoogens, 
the hotel at which we are staying, is at present famous for 
its cellars, for its owners are wine-merchants as well as 
innkeepers. Our hostelry, once the mansion of the illus- 
trious house of d’Harscamp, is one of those quaint Belgian 
dwellings in which one never knows where the stables end 
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and the bedrooms begin. Our salle-d-manger would do for 
a skating-rink and our cour for a tennis ground, but our 
cellars are fitted only for the sacred purpose for which 
they were constructed, namely, the preservation of the 
precious life of the grape. And right well do they answer 
their purpose. Certainly Burgundy is in all his various 
affinities the Emperor of Wines. ‘Take, for instance, some 
of the minor branches of the family. Our Grand Ordinaire, 
full of body and sound as a bell, is to be consumed at the 
modest price of three francs the flask. In London you 
would be charged at least eight shillings for a similar 
wine and be informed that it was Nuits or Corton. But 
this is not a wine-merchant’s circular, nor am I a tout 
attached thereto. Still may I record the value of the 
Burgundy cure to the anemic, the feeble-hearted and the 
despondent. When I have inhaled sufficient of this violet- 
scented inspiriting fluid, I feel that Clos de Tart has made 
me a Prince Bishop of Liége or Chambertin a Marshal 
Saxe. But I protest against Beaujolais being included in 
the Burgundian dynasty proper. If he have any connec- 
tion at all, it is by the morganatic marriage of one grape 
with another of less high ancestry. I am not decrying 
the pleasant qualities of Beaujolais. I only denounce his 
being received in English Court circles, like several German 
princes of left-handed lineage, as of right royal descent. 

Before leaving Brussels [ had the honour of haying a 
long conversation with a diplomatist whose opinions are 
listened to with respect from St. Petersburg to London 
He is an old friend of mine, and I am not betraying any 
confidence when I tell you that the consummate ease with 
which our water-logged Government has been so carefully 
taken in tow by the Muscovite and Gaul in the troubled 
Armenian sea has excited the liveliest ridicule at Berlin, 
Vienna and Rome. That a Ministry with a bare majority 
of a baker’s dozen should risk warfare with a friendly 
Power over the question of the misconduct of that Power's 
servants is bad enough, but that we should deliberately 
ask our two bitterest foes to play our hand for us is the 
most crass piece of ignorance which has been in evidence 
since the battle of Navarino. Said my friend the diplo- 
matist : ‘It seems to me that your Lord Rosebery should 
adhere only to the English turf. There he can jockey the 
world, when he tries diplomatic racing he gets jockeyed 
himself. It is a fact that before any joint action is sub- 
mitted to the English Government France and Russia have 
the next deal prepared. Remember this now, remember 
it always. Inthe Armenian difficulty you have the first 
step towards the seizure of Constantinople and the evacua- 
tion of Egypt.’ And yet the howling fanatics of Great 
Britain who forget that we are the second greatest Moham- 
medan power in the world are shrieking for a religious war 
with all the unreasoning zeal of Peter the Hermit or John 
of Leyden. ‘And what is the real reason of this new 
Eastern difficulty ?’ The diplomatist softly tapped his right 
nostril with his forefinger, ‘Mon ami,’ he said, ‘derriére 
l’ Arménien cherchons le Juif.’ 

I was very sorry to hear of the death of my old friend 
the Sultan of Johore, who was just about the opposite of 
the traditional Eastern potentate. Affable and never 
seeking to impose his rank on others, he was just the sort 
of man to be led into such a silly escapade as the Brighton 
breach of promise case—an adventure which in no wise 
lowered him in the regard of his many admirers. For 
the Sultan was of most true and lovable nature, and as 
he advanced in years became more and more of an 
Englishman. When he first arrived in our country, 
for instance, he was a strict Mohammedan, and had all 
animals and birds intended for his table slaughtered as the 
ritual provides. So strict, indeed, was he that even when 
invited to dine at Osborne he always took with him 
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sufficient food for ten persons in his carriage. But latterly 
he abandoned these formalities and conformed to the creed 
of Christian eating. He was a great favourite not only 
with the Royal family but also with the ladies of all sorts 
and conditions, who knew not. which to admire most his 
handsome features, his diamond waistcoat-buttons, his 
bejewelled watch, or his gem-handled walking-stick. Let 
me give an instance of his affability. He was once 
staying at an hotel when the landlady, to excuse some 
deficiency of discipline, bewailed the sudden loss of her 
bookkeeper. ‘Let me take her place,’ said His Majesty. ‘I 
am an excellent accountant; and,’ he added with a merry 
smile, ‘I promise you that I always take as much 
money as I can.’ I once went with him to a purveyor 
of old china, who was anxious to sell the Sultan a pair 
of magnificent Dresden vases. The Sultan examined them 
with a critical eye, and then said quietly, ‘These are not 
Dresden at all. They are imitations, clever imitations, 
but they were made in France.’ The dealer took a back 
seat while the royal visitor calmly proceeded to pass the 
contents of his shop in review, recognising all the marks, 
stating what specimens were good or bad, genuine or 
forged, and discussing the various qualities of pdte with the 
knowledge of a Chaffers. 

I have just been a delightful voyage up the Meuse 
to Dinant, a quaint old town where nightmare Wiertz 
was born beneath the shade of a bulbous steepled church 
and where his cousins still keep a first-rate inn—the 7¢te 
dor. 1 prefer the Meuse to the Rhine for scenery. I 
should like to have sojourned in Dinant, but the Burgundy 
cure still commands the presence in Namur till Ascot of 
yours ever, Hat (o' THE Wynp). 


THE LITERARY LOOKER-ON 


. eo" my part,’ Mr. Edward Marston has been saying 

to an interviewer, ‘I am really unable to see the 
necessity for all this pother about publishers and authors.’ 
In this, I should think, all publishers and most authors 
will agree with Mr. Marston, who puts the case for the 
former very clearly and reasonably. My own impression 
(the result of twenty-five years’ experience) is that there 
is no real revolt of the authors against the publishers. 
Writers, as a body, are very well satisfied with the class 
which issues and distributes their books for them, and the 
present controversy appears to have been raised by one or 
two specially successful men who fancy they are not 
making all the profit possible. It is all very well for these 
‘comets of a season’ to complain; older ‘hands’ are 
perfectly aware that for publishers, as a rule, all is not 
beer and skittles. It is they, usually, who run the risk, 
and often their losses are very heavy. Moreover, it does 
not follow that the successful author of to-day will be the 
successful author of to-morrow. Mr. Hall Caine seems to 
be inflated with a sense of his present wonderful vogue. 
But the public taste is apt to change suddenly, and the 
idol of one moment is the neglected of the next. Finally, 
the arguments which may apply just now to the sale of 
popular fiction do not necessarily apply to any other 
department of literary production. The novelists are having 
things all their own way, but that may not always be the 
case, 

I cannot give any account of the New Vagabonds’ dinner 
to the lady writers, fer the simple reason that I was not 
present. Though a member of the club, I have attended 
only one of its ‘ functions ’—the only one, probably, that I 
shall ever attend. When I allowed myself to be ‘ put up’ 
for membership, I was under the impression that it was a 
‘small and select’ assembly. It turns out to be a very 
numerous one—so numerous that its dinner tables are apt 
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to be crowded. On the occasion to which I refer I found 
myself squeezed between a couple of gentlemen whom I 
did not know and of whom I had never heard, and every 
now and then I received a poke in the back from the arm 
of a passing and perspiring waiter. These are not the 
conditions under which I like to dine; and since then, 
consequently, I have foresworn the society (otherwise very 
charming, I dare say) of the New Vagabonds. By its in- 
vitation to the lady writers, the club, I fear, has gone near 
to making itself ridiculous. No gathering of literary 
women can be said to be representative from which, for 
example, Mrs. Oliphant, Mrs. Lynn Linton, Mrs. Thackeray 
Ritchie, and Miss Yonge are absent. 

All associations of literary people have a tendency to 
develop into cliques or groups of cliques. They are 
managed by committees, which, in their turn, are ruled by 
the more active and energetic members. Usually these 
committees are self-elected, the remainder of the asso- 
ciation—club or what not—following (in general) meekly 
in their train. Sir Walter Besant, I observe, has been 
suggesting that his knighthood is a direct recognition of 
the Society of Authors. But surely neither Her Majesty 
nor Lord Rosebery can suppose for one moment that that 
Society is a representative institution? I believe I am 
correct in saying that the Council of the Society is self- 
elected, and wholly irresponsible to the rest of the 
members, who, on their part, are in no way bound by any- 
thing the Council may say or do. By adhering to the 
Society those members give, no doubt, a tacit consent to 
what is said and done by the Council ; and, for my part, 
I am surprised that the ‘ Authors’ are so docile. 

In the Daily News the other day an anonymous writer 
smote Mr. Norman Gale hip and thigh for suggesting that 
the idea embodied in Mr. Gilder’s line, ‘ The old moon, in 
its arms the new,’ was no older than the present generation, 
As he pointed out, it is to be found in the ballad of 
‘Sir Patrick Spens.’ ‘Odd as it may seem to many young 
persons, observed the Daily News writer, ‘ English litera- 
ture does not begin about 1870.’ Who can doubt that we 
hear in this the voice of Mr. Andrew Lang? Aut Lang 
aut diabolus. And Mr. Lang is quite right. Only, why 
does he speak of Mr. Gilder as a ‘new’ poet? Compared 
with Mr. Norman Gale, Mr. Gilder is quite an ancient 
writer. 

The tributes to the late Mr. Dykes Campbell have all 
been hearty and discriminating. It is a curious fact that 
his contributions to the Atheneum, signed ‘J. D. C.,’ were 
for a long time attributed to ‘John Duke Coleridge ’— 
which shows that initials, in themselves, are not always 
sufficient to distinguish their respective owners. Mr. 
Campbell was a vivid example of the wisdom of specialising 
knowledge. He had completely mastered the belles 
lettres of a certain period, and within the limits of that 
period he was admittedly an authority whose oracles only 
the most rash would ever question. 





CORRESPONDENCE 


IRISH LITERARY SOCIETY 


[To the Editor of Zhe National Observer] 


8 Adelphi Terrace, Adam Street, Strand, 
7th June, 1895. 

S1R,—The attention of our Committee has been directed to 
some statements contained in a review of Dr. Hyde’s Story of 
Early Gaelic Literature, which appeared in the columns of 
your paper on June Ist. The sentences to which | refer are 
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the following : ‘ Mr. W. B. Yeats and the Irish Literary Society 
are arrant Home Rulers, and know it.’ And, ‘The central idea 
of the Irish Literary Society seems to be the same as that of 
the Gaelic League . . . whose members make it a rule to speak 
only Irish.’ Our Committee request you to emphatically con- 
tradict the former of these statements in so far as it refers to us, 
We are not, as a Society, political. We include in our ranks 
Home Rulers of all shades, Unionists, and those who have no 
politics. The second sentence quoted above is also misleading, 
The members of this Society do not make it a rule to speak 
only Irish. There is an Irish class in connection with the 
Society, and it is one of our objects to assist students in the 
study of the Irish language ; but we must request you to correct 
the statement you have made on this subject, and at the earliest 
opportunity to publish a contradiction to the damaging and 
absolutely false statement that we are in any sense a political 
Society. The enclosed copy of our rules and list of members 
will be evidence to you of our strictly non-political character.— 
I am, etc., ALFRED PERCEVAL GRAVES, 
Hon. Secretary of the Irish Literary Society. 


Our reviewer of this work is unfortunately on the high seas, 
and unlikely to return to us for a year or two. But he always 
loved his joke ; and, for a Scot, he joked with ease. We are, 
however, quite sure that the Irish Literary Society is not poli- 
tical, not that we ever said it was, and absolutely certain that 
its members cannot talk Irish.—.\.0. | 
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REVIEWS 
JOHN HOLLINGSHEAD ON HIMSELF 


My Life Time. By JOHN HOLLINGSHEAD. London: Low, 


Much was expected when Mr. John Hollingshead announced 
his intention of giving the public a veracious account of himself 
from the earliest period to the latest of his long and varied 
career, but, however great that expectation may have been, the 
two thick volumes now before us, appropriately entitled Jy 
Life Time, have if anything exceeded it. No more genial and 
frank autobiography has appeared for a long time. Mr. 
Hollingshead te!ls us in the first chapter, with something of the 
melancholy of Falstaff babbling of green fields, that the ‘ very 
paper he writes on has a taint of Kensal Green,’ and the room 
in which he writes assumes in his mind occasionally the aspect 
ofa family vault. But, happily, although he was born in 1827, we 
can recall with truth we caught a glimpse of him the other day, 
flitting brightly down the Strand, looking hale and hearty, and 
with apparently not the remotest intention of proceeding just yet 
to the dismal vaults he mentions so touchingly. After all one 
has the age one seems to have, and ‘genial John’ looks and is 
still in the prime of life, although he can remember this London 
of ours not half its present size, dimly lighted with the earliest 
specimens of gas, with stage-coaches and link-boys, in a word 
the London of Pickwick, which only changed in a marked 
degree after the Great Exhibition of 1851, when Mr. Hollings- 
head was already a young man of twenty-four. Barring the 
natural melancholy which falls like a slight cloud over the 
earlier chapters of the book the journey of life, in which Mr. 
Hollingshead asks us to follow him, is a brilliant one—a kind of 
pageant in which all sorts and conditions of men have greeted 
him on his way, as one of the most agreeable men of letters of 
our time, and one of the few survivors of a galaxy of brilliant 
writers and actors who illustrated the earlier years of the Vic- 
torian era. He has been intimate with almost every celebrity 
of his day, and although he tells us many singular anecdotes 
concerning them we feel that he could tell yet better ‘stories,’ 
if he dared or if good taste did not step in to check him. The 
first volume is by far the more interesting of the two. It deals 
of course with the early years of the author's life and in these 
truly delightful old-world chapters, we catch something more 
than a passing glimpse of Charles and Mary Lamb. A great 
aunt of Mr. Hollingshead helped to take charge of the sister 
after the terrible symptoms of hereditary insanity clouded her 
intellect and led to her unconscious murder of her mother. 
This lady accompanied Lamb and his sister, Charles Kennedy, 
the dramatist, and Howard Payne the author of the words of 
‘Home Sweet Home,’ on a trip to Paris, ‘ which occupied several 
days by coach.’ By-and-by as his years increase, John 
Hollingshead’s naturally quick and imaginative mind turns 
theatre-ward and the attractions of the stage become irresistible 
to the future successful manager of the Gaiety, he who first lit 
the unextinguished lamp before the shrine of burlesque. The 
interest also thickens ; vivid pictures, minute as photographs, 
succeed each other rapidly, of the theatres, and actors, and 
audiences, who delighted our grandfathers and our fathers ; and 
names once familiar, and even now unforgotten, are recalled 
with a kindly and sometimes pathetic touch that lends a quite 
irresistible charm to these volumes. 

Strange to relate, Mr. Hollitngshead’s childhood was spent 
among lunatics, for his mother’s house overlooked the grounds 
of that famous lunatic asylum, Whitmore House, which Mr. 
Warburton had established in an old mansion at Hoxton, 
where its founder, Sir (‘Something’) Whitmore, had enter- 
tained Charles I. on his return from Scotland. ‘It was a 
magnificent red-brick building, with a sloping roof, and stood 
back in a pleasant court-yard, surrounded by lofty walls.’ Here 
our author mide the acquaintance of a very picturesque lunatic, 
Lady Emily Coutts. ‘She was probably born about 1770, and 
seemed, in a faded, far-off way, always to be glad to see me, 
An old four-octave oblong piano stood in the room—an instru- 
ment probably made when she was a girl, and on this she used 
to play with her thin, delicate, transparent hands, and sing ina 
feeble voice a number of old songs, brought back to her by the 
ancient thumb-stained music which I picked out from a white- 
and-gold stand. I can see her now, with her short-waisted 
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frilled dress, her long thin skirt, her hair curled in rollers, and 
her opal finger- nails.’ 

A vivid des-ription of the City as it was in the forties occupies 
chapter vii., and is as good in its way as anything of the kind 


we have ever real. There were no ‘restaurants’ then, only 
‘cook-shops’ and ‘taverns’ or ‘chop-houses.’ Porter was a 
favourite drink and served in pewter. ‘The City had no clubs 
in those days, except places like the Baltic; and “business ” 
did not mean arr ving from Richmond or Brighton at 11 A.M, 
opening a few or many letters, spending two hours in a smoking- 
room or over a billiard-table, and a ride to a West-end club in 
the afternoon, before putting on a dress suit to go to a dinner 
or atheatre. The working partners or heads of departments 
lived on the premises, and work began about the time when the 
merchant of to-day is thinking of taking another hour's sleep 
before he rings for his chocolate and his morning paper, in his 
Park Lane chambers.’ Mr. Hollingshead, after several attempts 
at other careers, at last became a journalist—instinct was too 
strong for him: and we soon find him, in the early fifties, busy 
with his pen on various papers, and making the acquaintance 
of John Bright, Thackeray, Charles Dickens, Edmund Yates, 
and the Levy Lawsons. From journalist to theatrical manager 
and playwright Mr. Hollingshead passed by slow and in- 
teresting stages’; but it was not until 1878 that his name 
became associated with the Gaiety. The history of this 
house occupies the best half of the work, and naturally in- 
cludes anecdotes of the favourites who have appeared there 
under Mr. Hollingshead’s management and of the troupe of the 
Théatre Francaise, which he had the honour of introducing to 
our metropolis. Few people, however, remember that it is 
really to Mr. Hollingshead that we owe that great boon to all 
theatre-goers, the ‘no fee’ system. He also bestirred himself 
to get the customary Ash Wednesday restriction abolished. 
He did not devote himself entirely to burlesque, as so many 
seem to imagine, but gave several notable Shakespearean re- 
vivals, of which The Merry Wives of Windsor, with Phelps as 
Falstaff, Herman Vezin as Mr. Ford, Righton as Hugh Evans, 
Fenton Mr. Forbes Robertson, Dr. Caius Mr. Arthur Cecil, 
Robin Miss Maud Branscombe, Mrs. Ford Miss Rose Leclerq, 
and Mrs. Page Mrs. John Wood. This was a cast, and the 
scenery and costumes were equal to it. Moreover, Algernon 
Swinburne wrote expressly for the occasion an interpolated 
song— 
Low lies his sleepless head~ 

which Shakespeare might have deemed worthy of himself. 
Mr. Hollingshead also at the time managed the rather unlucky 
Opera Comique, and produced Zhe Lady of Lyons, with the 
Kendals, which was followed by As You Like Jt, with Mrs. 
Kendal as Rosalind—a fact which the public seemed to have 
forgotten when she appeared at the St. James’s some years ago 
in the same character. A few facts anent the visit of the 
Comédie Francaise to London must close this notice of a book 
which will soon be—if it is not already—in everybody’s hand. 
They came here as the Comédie Francaise ; they were adver- 
tised in most of the forms that are used by the British show- 
man ; no one member of the troupe was singled out for large 
type, or top or bottom position, and yet the public—the great 
and only star manufacturers—selected a favourite in twenty- 
four hours. This, it is almost needless to say, was Sarah 
Bernhardt. ‘To a large majority the Comédie Francaise 
was Sarah Bernhardt, and Sarah Bernhardt was the Comédie 
Francaise,’ says Mr. Hollingshead. When she played the 
house was crowded ; when she was out of the bill the house 
was only moderately attended. No one felt this or gave expres- 
sion to his feeling more than M. Got. ‘Last night, he said, 
‘when she played, you saw the house ; to-night when sfe is not 
playing, you will see the difference. What is the use of our 
wonderful emsemd/e, our historical reputation, and our classical 
masterpieces, when we are at the mercy of an idol made by the 
public in a couple of nights?’ A proof of this was shown at a 
matinée on Saturday, July 21 (1879). The piece was L’Etran- 
gere, one of those meritorious dramas which M. Garrin ‘ran 
because there was money in it. Sarah Bernhardt, who repre- 
sented Mrs. Clarkson, was ill, and the piece could not be per- 
formed. There was over £500 in the house. A hasty con- 
ference was held and it was decided to do Zartuffe. Tartuffe 
was played, as only that company could play it, and only £84 
of the £500 remained to see it. On the following Wednesday 
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an exira matinée was given of L’E/rang?re, as a compensation, 
and with only two days announcements the receipts reached 
£469. The total receipts of this remarkable French season of 
six weeks were, in round numbers, £20,000, the highest being 
Hernani, £571 (run close with Phédre £570 tos. 6d.), and the 
lowest, Zurtuffe, £349. The receipts were actually more than 
£20,000, because season tickets were sold to the public at apre- 
mium, but of this Mr. Hollingshead had no authentic record, 
as he received none of the extra money, although seme of the 
French journals accused him of this meanness. 


THE ZHOB XENOPHON 


With the Zhob Field Force 1890. By Captain CRAWFORD 
McFALL, K.O.Y.L.I. London: Heinemann. 


The Zhob Valley commands the Draband, Gomal and Tochi 
passes on the Afghan side of our scientific frontier, dominates 
the historic trade route between India and Central Asia and 
threatens the Ghazni road from Herat to Kabul. Prior to 1889 it 
was almost unknown, but at the close of that year Sir Robert 
Sandeman submitted a proposal to extend the British protec. 
torate over it and the country lying between the Gomal Pass 
and Pishin, explored the territory of the Mandu Khel tribe as 
far as the junction of the Zhob and Gomal rivers, made agree- 
ments with the chief maliks for the safe passage of the Gomal 
Pass and the opening up of the Zhob route to commerce and 
established a po’itical agency at Apozai. But the Largha and 
Khiddarzai sections of the Sherani tribesmen had held aloof, and 
rumours of hostile action contemplated on their part led to the 
despatch against them the following year from Quetta by way 
ofthe northern Kakar country of the Zhob Field Force, the 
peregrinations of which are the subject of the present handsome 
and all too bulky volume. Wearisomely well meaning, Captain 
McFall has endeavoured to embalm in two hundred and thirty 
pages of spun-out prose, incidents that might have been better 
summarised in a paraphrase of the old lines on the hill-climbing 
King of France and his forty thousand men. 

The Zhob Field Force comprised a mountain battery of 
Royal Artillery, four companies of the King’s Own Yorkshire 
Light Infantry, the 18th Bengal Lancers, two battalions of 
Beluchis, a company of Bombay Sappers and Miners and seven 
Field Hospital sections, and was under the command of Major- 
General Sir George White, who was accompanied by Sir Robert 
Sandeman as political agent. The men carried dubbin and 
spare bootlaces. No dogs were permitted to accompany the 
column, but one newspaper correspondent was tolerated. The 
first objective of the expedition was Tahnishpa the haunt of 
Bungal Khan, a famous outlaw. Of course, sufficient camels 
could not be collected at the time appointed, but on September 
27 a start was made from Quetta. By September 30 the entire 
force had rallied at Kanozai and marched thence to Hindu 
Bagh where three columns were formed which wriggled by 
different routes to Tahnishpa. On the way they tried to catch 
Bungal Khan but had to be content with burning some villages 
and blowing up his deserted fort where an ‘escort of Tommies’ 
got astride the slabs of rock and made ‘most entertaining 
remarks,’ unfortunately, not preserved to us. As a set-off the 
mountain streams were fished at various halting-places till the 
natives complained that there would be nothing left to catch in 
them. At Tahnishpa, too, one of a party of Pathan prowlers 
was bagged and some looted goats and sheep recaptured. 
Halting at this pretty village of the Shahizai Kakars at an 
elevation of 7850 feet, endeavours were made to come to an 
understanding with the tribesmen of the district with but partial 
success. The ‘second phase’ of the expedition was a march 
from Tahnishpa to Apozai, in course of which two columns 
separated and united at intervals and which affords little save 
a monotonous record of camps and watering-places. The 
start was made on October 16. On October 21 a camp-follower 
was shot in the shoulder near Sarmazo Kach, and two days 
later a grass-cutter was killed and another severely wounded at 
Hussein Ziarat. Per contra,on October 26, a native servant 
from the political camp caught a fine mahseer in the Zhob river 
at Sapai. The columns reunited on October 30 at Apozai 
where a Ghazi was hanged for the attempted murder of Lieu- 
tenant Godfrey, the force was reviewed by Sir Robert Sandeman, 
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and Sardar Shingul Khan and other friendly Zhob chiefs were 
rewarded. Here ended the second phase. 

Nor was the third, occupied with the subjection and pacifica- 
tion of the Sheranis in general and the Khiddarzai section of 
them in particular, more momentous. ‘The main indictment 
agninst the Khiddarzais was the non-surrender of refugees 
accused of murder and the refusal of one Murtaza Khan to 
‘come in.’ So the Zhob force was again split into two columns 
and further supported by another acting from the Punjaub 
under Colonel Ross. A start was made on October 31 and hopes 
raised of a fight by the exchange at the mouth of Daraban Lam 
of shots between Ross's troopers and a Sherani picket, resulting 
in the death of three of the latter. The construction of a road 
down the Chuhar-Khel-Dhana,a yet more ancient commercial 
route blocked generations ago by a landslip, was however the 
most important feat achieved and is detailed at corresponding 
length. At Mogol Kot, reached through this, were found 
numerous springs of petroleum with ‘a colour like that of the 
best Irish whisky.’ Areport that Murtaza Khan was amongst 
the hills at Mura Muzh with from two to five hundred 
Khiddarzais once more aroused hope, but on the road thither a 
deputatior of maliks met the column and, making submission, 
reported their leader’s flight. Namur Kalan, one of his chief 
villages, was taken possession of by General White on 
November 6, and Colonel Ross’s column having rallied to him 
after a trivial skirmish, costing the life of a Sikh infantryman 
and the burning of a hamlet, other strong points were occupied, 
cattle, sheep and donkeys gleaned from the mountain slopes, 
and arms found in deserted habitations confiscated. The 
thitherto unvisited Takh:-i-Suleiman was ascended by the 
general and a court held at Kurrum, at which on November 18 
fines were imposed on contumacious tribesmen, the Khiddarazai 
maliks being retained as hostages for their payment. The 
object of the expedition being thus accomplished there remained 
nothing but to chronicle the stages of its homeward march 
This Captain McFall has done with a meritorious if mono- 
tonous minuteness that condescends to every waggle of the 
heliograph. But the Zhob Field Force was not the Ten 
Thousand and he is certainly no Xenophon. ° 

It may be noted that the fines were paid, a settlement effected 
with the Largha tribesmen, and the entire Sherani country 
evacuated by December 2, the subsequent surrender of Mur- 
taza Khan and Bungal Khan being a crowning proof of the 
success of Sir Robert Sandeman’s policy of insisting on the 
responsibility of tribes for the acts of their individual members, 
and a recognition by the Sherani of the length of the British 
arm. All these facts are, as mentioned, spun out with mis- 
directed resolution, and are illustrated with sketches not lacking 
merit, but in many cases of like triviality. A map, so indis- 
pensable to the full understanding of the work done, is, however 
unfortunately, wanting. It is true that the incidental informa- 
tion imparted is at times useful, if not exactly novel. Thus we 
learn that puttis are a long kind of bandage wound round the 
leg from the ankle to just below the knee, comfortable for walk- 
ing or riding, and splendid for hill climbing; that the word 
Kache, a terraced field, must be distinguished from Kacha, a 
mule ; that a tulwar is a curved sword, a jezail a curious long 
gun, and a posteen a yellow leather coat lined with fur and 
embroidered with silk, Information which may, at any rate, 
help to an understanding appreciation of one Kipling. 

THE JITA NUOVA 
The Vita Nuova and its Author. Being the Vita Nuova ot 
DANTE ALIGHIERI, literally translated, with Notes and an 
Introduction. By CHARLESSTUART BOSWELI. London: 
Kegan Paul. 


The study of Dante is evidently at flood of tide. Mr. 
Oelsner’s essay and Mr. A. J. Butler’s handbook, recently 
reviewed in these columns, have been rapidly followed by Mr. 
Boswell’s work, of which we may say that the Introduction 
forms very nearly one-half. This Introduction, of course, covers 
a good deal of the same ground as the early part of Mr. Butler’s 
book, to which we think it is inferior. Mr. Butler is more wary 


and less trustful than Mr. Boswell ; the latter (e.g.) swallows the 
Campaldino legend whole, trusting entirely to L. Bruni’s 
reference to a letter of Dante’s, which Bruni himself does not 
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claim to have seem. This, of course, does not dispreve the 
tradition, but it certainly suggests more caution in accepting 
t than Mr. Boswell shows (Introduction, p.71). There is also, 
we think, a want of the sense of proportion in overloading such 
a work asthe Vita Nuova with so large an historical memoir. 
A much briefer sketch of Dante’s early career, combined with 
the Notes, would have left the translation of the original work 
more at ease to speak for itself ; which it might well do, for, so 
far as we can observe, it is both graceful and correct: though 
we confess to a prejudice in favour of putting Dante’s verse 
into verse; sonnet and canzone alike lose so much in losing 
their form. (Why, by the way, in the celebrated first canzone, 
‘Donne, ch’ avete intelletto d'amore,’ § 19, dozs Mr. Boswell 
render ‘Donne e donzelle amorose’ by ‘O s10b/e dames and 
damosels?’ is there not clearly a stress on amorose, in refer- 
ence to line 1?) Stil!, we think that Mr. Boswell, in the extremely 
modest reference (p. 9) to his own effort as a translator, rather 
underrates the amount of success that he has really obtained. 
There are several versions of the Vi/a Nuova in English, but 
not so many as to make Mr. Boswell’s superfluous, and we 
welcome any stimulus to the study of the Vita Nuova. Itisa 
mistake to deg’n Dante by reading his last and greatest work : 
the dawn of a great poet’s imagination, when, as in Dante's 
case, we can survey it, illuminates immensely our stucy of his 
maturity. 

In a few points, however, we wish Mr. Boswell had written 
otherwise. ‘The recurrent and unnecessary (German phrases in 
the Introduction—e.g. p. 39, ‘Dante... places before us 
the tAdtige Haus/rau presiding over her maidens,’ e‘c.; also 
on pp. 59 and 79—might we'l have been spared. The first 
three lines of the note on p. 61 form, to our eye, an inextricable 
puzzl>. Oa p. gi, by an unfortunate lapse, ‘the garb of 
sentimentality’ is called ‘a Nessus shirt On pp 96, line 4, 
142, line 9, unlucky omissions of punctuation make havoc of the 
true sense. On p. 129 we cannot think that ‘disfigurement’ 
conyeys in Engli-h the sort of impression that /rasfigurazione 
does in Italian. In the exposition of the second sonnet in 
§$ 22, Dante quotes himself, of course accurately, as having 
written zvéso: Mr. Boswell renders it by countenance in the 
sonnet, by visage in the exposition, as if Dante varied his word. 
In the Notes (p. 224) on § 32 there is an ugly misprint in 
the third line. In s. 30, line 1, Mr. Boswell takes no notice, 
either in text or Notes, of the great probability that /¢a/ra is an 
early textualerror for Aradia, On p. 117, § 11, ‘spiriti del viso’ 
is rendered wés7ve spirits, but on p. 126, § 14, the same phrase 
is rendered ‘ vésua/ spirits.’ Is there authority for v7sive? In 
fact Mr. Boswell seems to have forgotten those ‘last touches’ 
which a student of Dante should not omit. But he has done a 
graceful and pleasant service to his great subject. 


FICTION 


1, Sinners Twain. By JOHN MACKIE. Unwin, 

2. Corona of the Nantahalas. By Lovis PENDLETON. Low. 

3. A Tale of Two Curates. By JAMES COPNER, M.A. Digby. 

4. The Majors Favourite. By JOHN STRANGE WINTER, 
White. 

5. The New Moon. By C. E. RAiMoND. Heinemann. 

6. A Question of Colour. By F.C. PHtLirs. Constable. 

7. A Lost Endeavour. By Guy BootHusy. Dent. 

8. Station Stories. By MURRAY CATOR. Arrowsmith. 


1, Gabriel was a smuggler and Marie was his daughter, 
besides being a prairie flower, though ‘some would have called 
her a rare exotic.’ Pierre was a French-Canadian who achieved 
some distinction in broken English by the simple process of 
putting the verb at the end of the sentence and a close follow- 
ing of German construction. Harry was a sergeant in the 
mounted police, and it was hardly astonishing that he should 
fal in love with Marie for she was a ‘ truly remarkable looking 
girl” * Her hair was of that colour which Georgione and Titian 
save to their Venetian women,’ ‘her figure was finely moulded,’ 
and ‘there was that inscrutable look in her eyes as of one who 
listens,’ There was also ‘a suppressed pathos in her soft and 
modulated voice.’ She hada ‘ complex nature,’ and she could 
‘ron cuffs and make moccasins, and sew them with silk and bead- 
work, and fashion beaver caps and mits. So when the police 
were after her father, Harry Yorke allowed her to escape and to 
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warn the old man, which she did by a skilful manipulation of 
tracks and waggons. And then they 
Stopped his pay, 
They cut away 
The stripes he wore before, 

and in the meantime Marie sewed buttons on shirts and won- 
dered if he would ever come. One day she went out and sat 
down on the grass. Then she saw a ‘ speck coming along the 
road.’ By-and-by ‘her heart seemed to stand still’ ‘She 
stared apprehensively at the approaching figure.’ ‘And now 
she saw that the figure was that of a tall, dark individual, who 
carried his toes slightly turned inwards.’ The reader will be 
surprised to learn that the dark individual lifted his hat from his 
forehead, and said, ‘ Miss St. Denis, don’t you remember me ?’ 
and was discovered to be Harry Yorke in civilian clothes. ‘He 
drewherto him after the manner of lovers fromtime immemorial.’ 
And so with an extra page about a crow who has nothing to do 
with the story, the book ends. Mr. John Mackie can describe 
a blizzard, and a ride across country, and he evidently 
means very well, After all, perhaps the book is not so very 
much worse than many to which a lenient public has accorded 
a tepid toleration. 

2. This is a readable, though strargely unreal little book. 
Corona of the Nantahalas—‘ Phoebus, what a name ! ’—does 
not /ive, neither do her lovers. After making such a statement 
it is almost inevitable that we shall hear that all the characters 
were sketched from life. The truth of fact, however, is no 
excuse for the ‘avraisemblance of fiction. The Nantahalas 
are mountains in Carolina, whose peaks the girl Corona, having 
fallen, by the act of a madman, into the hands of the moun- 
taineers, together with an Odyssey and other classics, re- 
christens (if one may so speak of pagan names) as Parnassus; 
Helicon, Olympus, and the rest. There is a heavenly maiveté 
about the girl that is as attractive as it is impossible. At the 
end of the book Corona, who had flirted artlessly with Nar- 
cissus and all the gods of Greece, is married in ‘a laurel wreath 
and a Greek robe of white wool’ to a wandering American 
entomologist. In the Nantahalas of this book as much value 
is put upon human life as if we were in Piccadilly ; and this 
note of discord is struck at the very beginning of the volume. 
Nevertheless, as beforesaid, the book is not wholly unreadable, 
in spite of, or shall we say by reason of, its unreality. 

3. A Tale of Two Curates reminds us alternately of Sandford 
and Merton, the Fairchild Family, and a dreadful and we trust 
odsolete little work for the edification of youth, entitled /nfantine 
Knowledge. it is also flavoured strongly with the ‘ What- 
is-terewth ?-Terewth-is-not-a-lie ’-spirit, and unless we are 
much mistaken is fondly fancied by the author to bear some 
resemblance to Friends in Council. Flaxman and Standfast, 
the two curates of the title, are the friends and are everlastingly 
in wordy council upon every conceivable subject. In a brief 
volume of two hundred and twenty-eight pages of large type 
they settle, with a prosy and perfect self-satisfaction which is 
almost (but alas! not quite) humorous, the vexed questions of 
total abstinence, celibacy and marriage, the descent of man, etc., 
and constantly break into doggerel verse which will sorely try 
the patience of any person misguided enough to read it. Their 
respective marriages are the only events of the book—and the 
young ladies are, if possible (and the word be allowed us) 
priggier than their curates. It only remains to add that the in- 
tentions of the author are obviously as excellent as the work 
itself is idiotic. 

4. It is a strange niceness that closes its shelves to M. Zola, 
and leaves the productions of John Strange Winter lying about 
on the drawing-room table. Germinal, for instance, is dis- 
gusting, but that is because M. Zola’s realism is too strong to 
be taken undiluted without a shudder; and his ideal of the 
aims of art makes it impossible for him to so dilute it. But 
John Strange Winter can hardly be suspected of devotion to 
any ideal; the conclusion is therefore forced upon us that she 
writes nastily because she likes it. Or perhaps the more 
charitable view is that what is nasty to persons of ordinary taste 
is pleasant to her. Zhe Majors Favourite records, in one 
hundred and ten pages, the love affairs of a young officer with 
a child of ¢Airteen. Near the beginning of the book we learn 
that this was no ordinary friendship, and that he always 
announced his intention of marrying Carmine—such is the 
child's prepos:erous name—and on the last page, though 
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she is only fourteen evér then, they become definitely engaged. 
This kind of thing is revolting. The picture of a child of 
thirteen with the grand passion of twenty is as unpleasant 
as it is, fortunately, untrue. And we are careful to say this 
plainly, because this is not the first book we have come across 
lately in which the heroines are ‘ playing with souls’ when they 
should have been playing with dolls and battledores, and 
devouring their hearts in secret when they ought to have been 
eating rice pudding in pinafores. In a singularly pretentious 
preface, Mrs. Stannard congratulates herself on her public, who 
have ‘taken Mignon’s secret to their hearts, and apparently 
mean to keep it there,’ and further flourishes in our faces the 
venerable and regrettable fact that Mr. Ruskin liked that book. 
The former statement is probably explained by Mrs. Stannard’s 
laborious and long-continued advertisement of the latter. If 
Mr. Ruskin and ‘ my public’ like Zhe Majors Favourite—well 
—poor public—poor Mr. Ruskin! 

5. Mr. Heinemann’s ‘ Pioneers’ do not seem to lead us much, 
or to smooth obstacles ; they are principally engaged in mark- 
ing time. There is nothing gruesome or fatuous in Zhe New 
Moon, it is on the contrary written with scrupulous delicacy 
and much show of reason. But there is no outcome of the 
‘doomsday’ Dr. Monroe affects to hold over himself ; nothing 
extraordinary in his case, except that a man and woman whom 
lawful ties prevent from marriage, but who acknowledge mutual 
love, are so long as five years in their ethical fool’s paradise, 
before their Platonism breaks down, and flesh and blood begin 
to have their way. It is quite clear that the fatal fire which 
crowned the tragedy of their attachment came in the nick of 
time to prevent Dorothy and Geoffrey from going the common- 
place way of illicit lovers from the beginning of the world, 
No doubt there were plenty of extenuating circumstances. 
Mrs. Monroe was a childish and extgeanf/e invalid, and worried 
the doctor, who fancied himself as a superior person, with 
superstitious fads about almost everything, animate or inani- 
mate, in nature, from psychical research down to horseshoes 
and the ‘New Moon’; while Dorothy, his complete mental and 
physical contrast, whose qualities of mind and body are ad- 
mirably presented, lost her heart before she knew of the 
marriage of her friend. It was a piteous case, and perhaps 
inevitable (though the doctor, had he been more of a man and 
less of a prig, might have been warned in time), but it proves 
nothing. 

6. In A Question of Colour, Mr. Philips deals almost too 
vividly with the tragic consequences of a mercenary marriage. 
‘ Mamie’ Bruton is certainly candid with her enamoured barris- 
ter. ‘TI feel, Jack,”’ she says, ‘ “sometimes that I am capable 
of awful things, awful meannesses and things, and at other 
times, as a moment ago when I promisel to wait for you, I 
seem to myself so good that I expect the wings to grow. 
Really, I’m two persons, only I'll always try to let you see 
the nice one.”’ But it is ‘Miss Hyde’ who triumphs over 
‘Miss Dr. Jekyll’ When Collier goes to Africa, ‘ Mamie 
marries a black man for his money, not counting the cost to 
either. Poor Mr. Umgazo shoots himself soon after his marriage 
leaving a diary which ‘awakens profound compassion’ for the 
descendant of kings, whom civilisation has reduced to be a 
cause of repulsion to so slight and commonplace a slip of alien 
growth. 

7. Mr. Guy Boothby is already an admirable story-teller, and 
one day he may approve himself a novelist. Meanwhile, he 
must get rid of an uneasy familiarity of style that does well 
enough in fifth-rate authors who write only for silly women— 
silly women like that sort of thing. He should avoid the historic 
present like a plague, and—what is more difficult—he should 
restrain the exuberance of his local colour. Perhaps, too, it 
might be worth his while to cut out of his pages every metaphor 


and every simile that he fancies he remembers having read ' 


somewhere else. By so doing he may write a better book than 
A Lost Endeavour, which is interesting but inefficient. One 
feels in reading it that a man with a strong style might have 
got a great deal more impressiveness out of the story. The 
incidents are rightly selected, but their presentment is common- 
place. We have a man of noble lineage whom the waves of this 
troublesome world (and his own sins) cast upon Thursday Island, 
a station where South Pacific pearlers store and refit. At the 
opening of the story he is little better than a beachcomber, and 
knows that within three months he must die. He knows that 
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he will die tragically, but the tragedy of his death is not the 
tragedy he expects, for a woman comes into his li‘e, and when 
a woman does that she comes as sister to sorrow. Otherwise 
life would not be life, but a system of philosophy—that is to say, 
even less endurable than itis. Wemust not tell Mr. Boothby’s 
story, for it depends—perhaps a little too closely—on certain 
concealments. Except for the points already indicated, we have 
enjoyed it heartily, the more heartily in that it has taught us to 
look for much more direct work from its author, whose faults 
may be conquered by experience. 

8. The little fasciculus of short stories by Murray Cator shows 
a good deal of promise. Reprinted from the A/adras Mail, 
they all echo the rather monotonous note of station life in India, 
but with discrimination of such varieties as are always possible 
where humanity collects itself, with ‘its pains, its follies, and its 
sport.’ Among the twenty tales there is not one without a plot 
neatly handled, ‘A New Loraine’ and ‘ His Superior Officer’ 
taking the palm perhaps in pathos, and in the exhibition of 
unselfishness in the heroine and the boy hero. Next to the 
true picture of the externals of Indian life, nothing is more 
noticeable in the book than the general wholesomeness of the 
‘ missie-sahibs,’ whose fortunes form the staple topic in the ladies 
club at Gossipolium, ‘ 


AMERICAN HISTORY 


The American Congress. By JOSEPH WEST MOORE. London: 
Longmans. 


There are not many Englishmen to-day who would admit to 
any fears lest they should encounter a tribe of Redskins on the 
journey from New York to Chicago. There are few also who 
would express disappointment at not finding buffalo in the 
vicinity of the Central Park. But we have a strong opinion 
that it still takes a stretch of insular imagination for the 
majority of our countrymen to credit the United States of 
North America with anything worthy of the name of a history. 
‘Before the War’ carries them back not to Lexington, Bunkers 
Hill, or the surrender of Cornwallis at York Town, but only to 
the comparatively modern struggle between North and South 
in which many of them still take an almost personal interest. 
Therefore it is good that such should have the chance of 
encountering a book like this, a book full of facts and in- 
formation, well put together, and cast in as interesting a mould 
as can be expected from the subject, but for all that we do 
not think that such a book will be as popular in England as it 
deserves. For the dilettante reader it is too heavy to hold, 
and requires special machinery to hoist it-and keep it before 
the eyes. The typographical epicure will regret that it is printed 
in New York, U.S.A., the purist in language that it is spelled 
in American. Mainly however we think it will lack interest to 
Englishmen from the intrinsic defect (to them) of its subject. 
So soon as America’s first struggle in the last century for 
independence from England is over, Englishmen will decline 
to show much concern in President, Senate, or House of 
Representatives of the United States as such. They will 
hearken to Washington and even Jefferson but they will none 
of Van Buren or Jackson. The early chapters of the book, 
scintillating as they do with such names as those of Washington, 
the two Adamses, Patrick Henry and Benjamin Franklin, redo'ent 
of pure patriotism, invincible purpose, and inflexible integrity, 
command our attention and fix our interest in a way which the 
records of Congress in later years decline todo. ‘The aspira- 
tions after liberty, the workings to obtain it, the struggles to 
win it, and the victory achieved compel admiration. England 
is then thrown over, the new nation increases in stature and 
wisdom daily, and we cease to love it. That is all. 

The first call for a General Congress of the American 
Colonies was made by Massachusetts as early as 1690, but this 
was merely for purposes of defence. Again in 1754a Congress 
was held at Albany for much the same object. It was here 
that Benjamin Franklin, one of the most far-seeing and states- 
man-like men that ever adorned the country, submitted his 
plan of uniting all the English colonies under a general 
Government, with headquarters at Philadelphia. The Presi- 
dent was to be appointed by the Crown, and all the laws 
passed by the Council were to be approved by the Crown, but 


otherwise the United Colonies were to have their own local: 
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legislation. The plan was rejected by the English Parlia- 
ment and found no favour with the colonists themselves. In 
1765 the famous Stamp Act was passed, which focused the 
growing discontent and crystallised the yearning of the people 
for independence. Indeed the first Congress ever convened in 
America by the people themselves was the Stamp Act 
Congress. Though the obnoxious Act was repealed other 
Acts nearly as objectionable were passed, which led up to the 
famous Boston Tea Party in 1773, and to the resolution of the 
17th June, 1774 appointing a Continental Congress to meet at 
Philadelphia on 1st September, 1774. The result of this Conti- 
nental Congress, which had, however, no authority to do 
anything but meet and confer, was an expression of inde- 
pendence and a loyal address to King George III., which 
was contemptuously rejected, and on the 19th of April 1775, at 
Lexington, ‘the embattled farmers stood and fired the shot 
heard round the world,’ which led to the Declaration of 
Independence on 4th July, 1776, to the recognition of that 
independence by England under a definitive treaty signed at 
Paris, 3rd September, 1783, to the withdrawal of the sove- 
reignty by the colonies from the British Crown and the 
lodgment thereof in the Continental Congress. The inade- 
quacy, however of the Congress after the war to grapple with 
the difficulties and exigencies of government gave much dis- 
satisfaction, and a Convention was called to revise the 
Articles of Confederation as they already exi-ted, the outcome 
of which was the famous Constitution of the United States, 
which, after much opposition and discussion, was finally 
adopted on the 4th July, 1788, and enthusiastica'ly celebrated 
all over the country. The Constitutional Government went 
into operation in 1789, with Washington as President and 
John Adams as Vice-President. Business commenced, not 
unnaturally, with the creation of a tariff and an impo:t of 5 to 
15 per cent. on all importations, Coming events will somehow 
cast their shadows before, and we are not at all surprised to find 
as a prominent member of the first Congress the now famous 
Mr. Elbridge Gerry. Washington has achieved immortality by 
reason (infer alia) of his little hatchet, but Mr. Gerry has 
ach:eved the same end by being the bearer of his father’s 
name only. He invented the art of arranging the voting dis- 
tricts of a State in such a way that they might give the party 
in power the control of the elections. To this art in a happy 
moment was given the title of Gerrymandering which lives 
with us even at this uresent. Mr. Moore traces with great 
succinctness, and in easy sequence, the gradual changes which 
were wrought in the Government of the United States. We 
learn with a tinge of regret, how the formalities and almost 
court etiquette imposed by Washington were swept away by 
Jefferson. the bluff, common-sense, sturdy republican who suc- 
ceeded him. We are introduced with a few short and compre- 
hensive words to the really great statesmen whom, in all its 
vicissitudes, the United States have never lacked ; to Henry 
Clay, the founder of the American Protective system ; to Daniel 
Webster, the Propounder of the Constitution ; to Calhoun, who 
resigned the office of Vice-President in order that he might 
take part in the debates on the great question of State-rights 
and Nullification then progressing in the Senate; to Davy 
Crockett, the celebrated Tennessee bear-hunter and wit; to 
Abraham Lincoln the Great Emancipa.or, and to a host of 
other important and historical names. It is not easy to give 
ina short space anything like an adequate review of a book 
of this character. It is after all a comprehensive catalogue 
of facts, and covers a long, crowded, and highly interesting 
period, and it deals as succinctly as it can with the birth, 
rearing, education, and development of one of the most inter- 
esting political organisations that the world has ever seen. 
If the foreigner fails to find it interesting to himself 
that is his misfortune and does not detract from the 
inherent interest of the organisation itself. 

Mr. Moore is not a Macaulay or a Froude, and the American 
Congress as a subject does not lend itself to a flowery and 
Ornate treatment, but we cannot help being struck with the 
fasy, unstrained, business-like way in which Mr. Moore handles 
his subject. His catalogue of facts is definitely arranged, and 
events follow as they should in logical sequence, and the whole 
'S crowned with a comprehensive and satisfactory index. 
His portraits of the great men who from time to time hold the 
helm or help to guide the ship of state are clearly drawn and 
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seem to satisfy one as likenesses, We crave, unduly perhaps, 
a little more distinction, a trifle more vividness or picturesque- 
ness of style, but we feel we cannot really grumble. As we 
have already intimated, since the War of Secession, there is 
little, save the Alabama claims, which is of great historical 
interest to Englishmen, however much it may appeal to 
Americans themselves ; but none the less it is obvious that as 
no man should be ignorant of the government of countries 
other than his own, so especially should he be well ‘up’ in 
that of a country so intimately connected in every way with 
England ; and this book of Mr. Moore’s is as clear and useful 
a work upon the subject as can be wished for. Each period of 
American political history may have its special, its more ex- 
haustive, history; but for a bird’s-eye view of the whole 
hundred and twenty years of America’s political career we 
trust we may never have to read one less exhausting. 
That it is in one volume instead of two is a question of dyna- 
mics Messrs. Longmans would do we!l to consider in any 
further issue. 

And moreover, we are further indebted to Mr. Moore for his 
occasional deviations into the lighter and more humorous by- 
ways. As thus. A certain Felix Walker of North Carolina 
represented a district which included Buncombe County. 
Once upon a tims, with an in‘elicity which belied his name, 
Felix was making a dry and tedious speech, and refused to 
desist or yield the floor to another member. ‘I have to make 
a speech just for Buncombe,’ to show his constituents at Bun- 
comb2—‘in fact as our orators do to-day—that he wasa devil 
of a fellow for deate. The phrase ‘caught on, and whenever 
a member made a speech merely for the benefit of his consti- 
tuents, it was sa'd he was speaking for bunkum or buncombe. 
Beyon i this, there is singularly little bunkum in Mr, Moore’s 
book. 


UNIVERSITY SETTLERS ON THEMSELVES 


The Universities and the Social Problem: An Account of the 
University Settlements in East London. Edited by JOHN 
M. KNAPP. London: Rivington. 


When any question of the day is definitely discussed from the 
Rectorial chair of a Scottish University, it must be allowed at 
least to have reached a position of more than merely theoretical 
or academic interest. When therefore Sir John Gorst chose as 
the subject of his address to the Students of Glasgow University 
last autumn, the question of University Settlements it at once 
passed into the region of practical everyday problems. The time 
was therefore ripe for an authoritative account of the movement 
or rather of the work which it has accomplished, during the nine 
or ten years that it has been in existence. This we practically 
have, though not formally, in the present very interesting collec- 
tion of papers written by persons actually engaged in the work. 
Sir John Gorst’s Glasgow address forms a most appropriate 
introduction, not only for the reasons already mentioned, but al:o 
because it emphasises so forcibly the need for many more of 
these organisations in our great towns, and bears eloquent 
testimony to the good that has already been accomplished both 
in London and in America. With the twelve papers which follow 
we cannot of course deal in detail. Seven of them describe 
more particularly the various activities which centre in, or 
perhaps radiate from, the Oxford House in Bethnal Green. 
Three papers are due to Toynbee Hall: one is by the Warden 
of Mansfield House, Canaing Town, the Congregational settle- 
ment: one describes a single phise of church work in a difficult 
Shoreditch parish. It is perhaps ungrateful to complain that 
Mr. Knapp has not given us what he did not intend to give. 
At the same time it is rather to be regretted that some account 
of what is also being done in South London, at the various 
College Missions, at the Wesleyan Settlement in Bermondsey, 
and particularly at the Woman’s University Settlement in 
Southwark could not have been added. Wemay however hope 
that this part of the subject may be dealt with later on. Canon 
Barnett’s characteristic paper on Hospitalities, is a useful 
warning against mere machine entertainment, as he well calls it, 
and a strong advocacy of the more personal methods implied in 
the whole ra/son a’étre of the settlement system. Naturally 
enough he rather minimises the inherent difficulties, nor from 
the nature of the case, is he able to prescribe the subtle method 
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or rather absence of method which can ensure a real success. 
Mr. Percy Alden of Canning Town, is one of those who believe 
in the closer connection of the University settlement with 
practical activity in the various social problems, such as the 
unemployed question, the better adminstration of the Poor Law, 
the Public Health, Free Libraries, and the like. Dealing with 
the relations of the movement to local administration, he is 
naturally emphatic as to the work which University settlers 
may find ready to their hand. He is probably unduly sanguine 
as to the results which he anticipates, but there can be no doubt 
that with patience, common sense and judgment, much may be 
done in the direction he indicates. The important subject of 
Working Men’s Clubs is handled in four papers. Mr. Ingram, 
the head of the Oxford House, discusses the general question, 
and emphasises the importance of refusing (1) intoxicants, (2) a 
political test. One would have thought @ /rior/, that insist- 
ence on these two conditions would have been fatal. Mr. 
Ingram however brings ample evidence to the contrary, though 
he confesses that such clubs are not always self-supporting, and 
one somehow gets an impression that he is altogether rather too 
hopeful in his view of the question. Curiously enough on the 
other hand, Mr. T. S. Peppin in his account of the clubs in the 
Working Men’s Club and Institute Union, among which neither 
of these conditions is enforced, gives figures to show that while 
drunkenness is of course not unknown, yet the average expen- 
diture, including mineral waters and tobacco, is about twopence 
per member per night. This, as he rightly observes, is not an 
extravagant allowance, and goes to prove that excess is the 
exception rather than the rule. He also points out that even 
in the political—v.¢., Radical clubs—the social element always 
overshadows any merely political aim. Mr. Cyril Jackson’s 
piper on the opportunities which University settlers have for 
working in the interests of the Children’s Country Holiday Fund, 
and Mr. Bailward’s account of the work of Charity organisation 
are both interesting and suggestive, while the two papers on the 
work of the ladies’ branch of the Oxford House show that much 
quiet good is being done. In fine, the whole volume furnishes 
avery interesting and authoritative statement of its subject, 
though, as was perhaps to be expected, the writers deal with it 
rather too much from their own point of view. Nevertheless 
after making all necessary deductions, it is clear that the 
movement is one that Ceserves the very careful attention both 
of the active philanthropist and, especially, of the active and 
energetic social reformer. 


VERDANT'’S VIEWS 


The Armenian Crisis in Turkey: the Massacre of i894, its 
Antecedents and Significance, with a Consideration of some 
of the Factors which enter into the Solution of th’s Phase of 
the Eastern Question. By FREDERICK DAVIS GREENE. 
New York: Putnam, 


The praise of one of Mr. Gladstone’s postcards was scarcely 
necessary to open our eyes to the imperfections of this pam- 
phlet. Like Dr. Jobnson’s leg of mutton, it seems to possess 
every shortcoming at every stage of its career. ‘This is an 
important book,’ says one Reverend Josiah Strong, DD. of 
New York, in a sententious introduction. But it is neither a 
book nor important. It is a partisan pamphlet, put forward in 
the guise of a historical or political manual, and is only useful 
as an example of howa partisan pamphlet should not be written. 
It is tricked out with a gaudy map and the silliest of illustrations, 
As if the author were urable to forbear to misrepresent, even 
in the matter of illustration, he provides us with what claims to 
be a photograph of His Majesty the Sultan, which we had no 
difficulty in recognising as one taken twenty years ago, when 
Abdul Hamid visited this country before his accession to the 
Khalifate. The contents of the book are largely unac- 
knowledged excerpts from the correspondence of our daily 
papers, which may have afforded amusement to the patrons of 
feeble fiction when first published, but which must pall upon 
even the most unsophisticated palate when dished up as resur- 
rection pie. And the whole narrative becomes even less present- 
able than necd be by reason of the misspellings, Americanisms, 
and other outrages against good grammar and good taste with 
which the work teems. Lord Beaconsfield figures as ‘ Premier 
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Disraeli’ in true trans-Atlantic style. The semi-phonetic 
spelling of ‘succor,’ ‘honor,’ and ‘neighborhood’ in vulgar use 
in America (if ‘honor’ why not ‘for’ for the figure 4?) is ex- 
tended to include such cacophonous and inexplicable solecisms 
as ‘calif,’ ‘Bozmia, ‘ch'sm’ (for schism), and ‘defenseless, 
‘Gotten’ and ‘ pled’ may be passed over as fanciful or archaic,’ 
but what shail we say of such choice grammatical tit-bits as 
the following : ‘ Sixty young women and girls were placed in 
a church, when the soldiers were ordered to do with them 25 
they liked, after which ‘hey were butchered’ (poor soldiers) ; 
‘A chain was put around the priest’s neck’ (note the American 
twang in ‘a-round’). . . ‘after which several bayonets were 
planted upright, and he raised in the air and Jet fall upon them? 
(Poor fellow, were he?)’ ‘Still not subm'tting, he sent his 
soldiers’ is difficult to interpret as alluding to the enemies of a 
Turkish commander. Many of these misfits may perhaps in 
charity be set down tothe fact, ingenuously avowed in the pre- 
face, that the pamph'et was ‘hastily prepared ;’ as the short- 
comings in the matter of insight and veracity may be partly 
condoned by the supererogatory avowal that ‘the writer mikes 
no claim to having mastered the Eastern Question.’ 

That the writer has no such claim is made very evident 
by the most cursory glance through his pages. To begin 
with, he is eaten up with the prejudices of the narrow-minded 
sect which sent him out to the East as an unwelcome mis- 
sionary, and he repeatedly gives himself away by such 
extravagances as ‘the mire of Moslem lust,’ and wholesale 
charges of rapacity, incapacity, and barbarism against the 
Osmanli. He enumerates five channels of information upon 
the condition of Armenia: (1) the reports of consuls, against 
whom he makes it a grievance that they ‘are expected to 
report nothing that they are not absolutely sure of’—a 
grievance which no one would be tempted to bring against 
Mr. Greene ; (2) missionaries, ‘whose mouths,’ he informs us, 
w.thout due regard to his own verbosity, ‘are sealed’ ; (3) occa- 
sional travelers, whose impressions he qualifies sweepingly as 
‘hasty ’and ‘ very misleading’ ; (4) Armenian sources ; and (5) 
Turkish official reports, upon which he chooses to place no 
reliance. The mainstay of his case, excepting always the 
prowess of his scissors and paste, is of course the fourth of 
these items—Armenian evidence. Now this evidence, as he 
actually admits, is considerably weakened by the cowardly 
reluctance of the witnesses to avow their names and addresses. 
A narrative may be very gruesome and even pathetic, but it is 
difficult to stir the feelings to a proper pitch of indignation or 
pity when the narrator is anonymous and the locality is kept 
concealed under the alias of a letter of the alphabet. Some- 
times we are told that the anonymous authorities are ‘high,’ 
worthy of ‘the highest confidence,’ ‘ trustworthy,’ or so forth ; 
but we must admit that we should be more easy to convince if 
we were given an opportunity of judging for ourselves on these 
points. As it is, it only remains to us to test the evidence 
produced by its intrinsic plausibility, where any such may be 
found. As to the tales of outrage, if they be not true, they are 
certainly not dev ¢rovati. ‘ People don’t do such things,’ at any 
rate without some better motive than any Mr. Greene—the 
aptly named Mr. Greene—has succeeded in adducing. Nor 
does he help his case by denouncing ‘ the collection of taxes in 
full’ in the same breath and with the same vizour as the 
bayoneting of babies and the wholesale seduction of pure 
women. This protest, when stripped of its fanatic glamour, 
amounts to something very nearly approaching an admission 
that Armenians are habitually backward in one of the first 
duties of citizenship. 

It is only by reading between the lines that Mr. Greene’s 
pamphlet can be made to yield instructive information. The 
statistics, for instance, which he furnishes of the extent 
and enterprise of Armenian missionary effort within the 
Turkish dominions, are themselves a refutation of his ‘fact 
that Turkey has taken up the policy of crushing the Christians 
all over the Empire, and has teen at it for several years.’ His 
grudging tribute to ‘ the wisdom and energy of His Majesty the 
present Sultan, in trying to establish Moslem schools through- 
out his Empire,’ is thrown into stronger relief by the virulent 
attacks upon everything Turkish which fill the rest of his pam- 
phlet. So are his references to the Kurds as ‘naturally brave 
and hospitable, and his quotation from the 7¢mes correspon- 
dent about the Osmaali: ‘ Brave, honest, industrious, truthful, 
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frugal, kind-hearted and hospitable, all who £zow them speak 
well of them.’ Whence it follows that Mr. Greene knows 
very litte about the sturdy race he has so recklessly undertaken 
to describe, 


ALPHABETS 


Alphabets: A Handbook of Lettering. By EDWARD F. 
STRANGE, London: Bell. 


It is only of late that any one has taken an interest in the 
history of letters. How many children at school, nay, how 
many students in a college could answer correctly when asked 
why great A differs from little a, or great B from little b? 
Things of this kind never arise accidentally. There must be a 
reason. Canon Taylor does little more than touch the fringe 
of the subject, yet his book appears to be the only one with 
which Mr. Strange is acquainted. There is a rare and some- 
what costly work on the hieroglyphic alphab:t by the late 
Vicomte Emmanuel de Kougé, but his conclusions are hampered 
and limited by the defects of the French pronunciation. 
There still remains an opening for something of the kind, as 
Mr. Strange contents himself with saying little more than this : 
‘The group of alphabets under consideration derives its origin 
indirectly—but undoubtedly—from Egyptian hieroglyphics.’ 
He might have said ‘directly’ instead of ‘indirectly.’ The 
letters mentioned above are derived quite directly from hiero- 
elyphics, together with F, G, K, M, N, U and Z, while D, H, 
L, ?, S and X are modified forms of the same letters as written 
in hieratic. Mr. Strange, perhaps rightly, confines his atten- 
tion to the Latin a'phabet and his first chapter is headed 
‘Roman lettering and its derivatives. He gives an interesting 
account of the celebrated Medici Virg7/, one of the oldest Latin 
manuscripts now in existence, dating in fact from the end of 
the fifth ce.tury. Of the same period is the Vatican Sa//ust, 
afragment. In this century also Mr. Strange places the origin 
‘of that class of s:iff formal hands devoted to various legal and 
official purposes,’ but at p. 42 he appears t» contradict or 
modify this statement, and says that d:plomatic writing, as he 
terms it, ‘ made its first appearance in the Papal Chancery about 
the end of the eighth century.’ He adopts a view as to the 
so-called Arabic numerals which does not bcar examination. 
It is very commonly held by those who should know better that 
the Arabs received them from India. The Arabs never had 
numerals atallresembling ours, No doubt they may have received 
theirs from India, but they never transmitted them to Europe. 
Ours are certainly Greek letters, scarcely altered, and still 
stand for numerals in Greece. Mr. Strange is right in tracing 
M, for 1000, to the Greek ¢, but he is put to it to explain C for 
1oo0. Herea little more hieroglyphic knowledge would have 
guided him aright. C is not derived from the hieroglyph for 
100— it is the hieroglyph, without change, and occurs in many 
inscriptions as old as the pyramids. One tomb of the p<riod 
has always been known to travel'ers as ‘the Tomb of Numbers,’ 
and exhibits C frequently. 

The whole of Mr. Strange’s chapter on the alphabets of the 
Middle Ages is very interesting, but we find his subsequent 
account of the earliest printed letters even more so. This 
chapter ili, is extensively and beautifully illustrated with 
examples from Italy, France, and especially Germany. It is 
curious and, indeed, lamentable, that the Germans should have 
abandoned the clear and handsome type of their first printers, 
down at least to the time of Luther, in favour of the hideous 
modern letters, to which they cling almost passionately though 
they have neither convenience, beauty, nor antiquity to recom- 
mend them. It seems to be a matter of faith with a loyal 
German that he should blind himself. It is impossible to 
imagine more exquisite letters than those which occur in the 
engravings of Beham or his fellow countryman and contem- 
porary, Hopfer. Some Roman letters by Sacchi are also 
exquisite, and Italy kept a priority in this respect down to the 
end of the seventeenth century, if not later. England took up 
the running in the eighteenth century. Mr. Strange remarks 
on the excellence of the tombstone inscriptions from the time 
of Queen Elizabeth to about 1750, when the writing became 
more mechanical. ‘These inscriptions have the rare quality 
of unity,” he remarks. ‘The ornament accompanying them 
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seems to harmonise perfectly both with the forms of the letters 
and the quaint working and sentiment generally expressed 
thereby.’ A great deal has been done of late years to provide 
the public with pretty lettering though we cannot admire all 
that Mr. Strange puts before us in his chapter on the nineteenth 
century. Much of it is merely eccentric and still more can 
only be described as unprincipled—-that is to say, it is drawn 
by artists who have not mastered the principles. As we have 
said, there is a reason for every variation in the original form 
of the letters of the alphabet. These variations were fixed 
by the ancient Egyptian scribes, and though we do not 
feel ourselves the least bound by them, still we are not 
warranted in making alterations only for the sake of doing so. 
For example, the a'phabets by a very eminent professor, at 
pp. 222 and 223, are not only ugly in themselves but betray the 
total ignorance of the learned artist of the history of the 
alphabet. There is one phase of the recent developments of 
letters which Mr. Strange seems to neglect. True, he mentions 
the beautiful founts used by the Whittinghams in printing for 
William Pickering : but he nowhere names those lovely initials 
which were designed by Stothard, Harvey and others in the 
heyday of wood-engraving. All collectors know the beautiful 
little book, three inches and a half by two and a quarter, 
published in 1830, which contains one of Stothard’s alphabets. 
But Mr. Strange gives us so much that we are not inclined to 
find fault acd can but congratulate him on having addeda 
useful volume to the ex-/ibr/s series. 


BARON MUNCHAUSEN 


The Surprising Adventures of Baron Munchausen, London: 


Lawrence. 


In his learned in‘treduction to th’s delightful edition of the 
famous Surprising Adventures Mr. Seccombe comments on the 
curious fact that England ia the matter of Voyages Imaginaires 
has set the fashion to all the principalities of literature. U/¢opia, 
Robinson Crusoe, and Gulliver—for some unexpressed reason 
Mr. Seccombe has excluded the Pilgrim's Progress from his 
list— illustrating respectively the philosophical, the edifying’ 
(Is Robinson Crusoe the incarnation of a moral? We had not 
thought it of him), ‘and the satirical type of fictitious travel 
were all written in England, and at the end of the eighteenth 
century a fourth type, the fantastically mendacious, was evolved 
in this country. Of that type Munchausen was the modern 
original and remains the classical example.’ It is not difficult 
to explain our supremacy in this particular ‘backwater of art: ’ 
England was and is the home of the novel of aiventure, and 
naturally enough men, in whose writings ‘more is meant than 
meets the eye,’ secured the circulation of their works by the 
choice of a popular form. Lemuel Gulliver is the Odysseus, 
Christian is the pius Aeneas of the nursery ; it is not until years 
have brought the critical mind that we appreciate Swift's satire, 
or even Bunyan’s allegory. Voyages /maginatres, which are 
not so written as to amuse children, are seldom or never 
honoured as classics. In passing we should like to remind the 
writers of children’s books that there is a fortune awaiting the 
ingenious scientist who shall send an adventurer through the 
starry spaces and tell the tale of his experiences in plain 
English : let such a one cultivate the acquaintance of M. 
Flammarion. 

It is now generally known that Rudolph Erich Rasps, 
scholar and swindler, was the inventor—or rather discoverer— 
of the ‘mellow’ old sportsman, whose characteris so quaintly 
set forth in chapters ii., iii., iv., v. and vi. of the Surprising 
Adventures as we now possess them; the numerous accretions 
(in the present edition only thirty-five out of three hundred pages 
are filled by the origina! work) were added from time to time 
by some hack-writer whose name is deservedly forgotten. The 
first of these (chapters i. and vii. to xx.) is a sort of réchauffé of 
Lucian’s Vera Historia eked out with topical allusions ; and 
the supplementary chapters are made up of far-fetched forcible- 
feeble satires on most of the travellers and writers of memoirs, 
who were thought to have drawn the long-bow towards the 
close of the eighteenth century. Baron de Tott, Montgolfier, 
and James Bruce are three of the many held up to ridicule. 
We could wish Mr. Seccombe had pruned away all this rank 
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growth ; and instead given us a fuller account of Raspe him- 
seli—a humorous rascal, whose tastes were eclectic to a fault. 
His ingenious swindling of the ingenuous Sir John Sinclair of 
Ulbster may have suggested to Sir Walter Scott the Douster- 
swivel episode of the Amtiguary. In his life he seems to have 
played many parts, and to have see many cities and men; and 
was fortunate enough to make the acquaintance of a living 
personage capable of caricature (the real Munchausen who 
seems to have been a prototype of Artemus Ward) into whose 
mouth he put all sorts of mug@ canora gleaned in medieval 
jest-books. 

Mr. Seccombe expresses a hope that the ‘admirably 
fantastic’ illustrations by Messrs. Strong and Clark may prove 
as acceptable as Gustave Doré’s—which is rather too much to 
ask. Nevertheless we must admit that several are really 
exhilarating—particularly the picture of a box of d vils explo- 
ding, to be found on page 149. 


OLD AND NEW 


There is, so far as we know, no English treatise that gives 
to our classical and h‘storical students the same sort of help as 
Dr. Gilbert has provided for their German brothers ; we think 
therefore that Messrs. Brooks and Nicklin deserve well of their 
country for translating his learned work, 7he Constitutional 
Antiquities of Sparta and Athens (London: Sonnenschein), 
and that the Public Orator of Cambridge has done well in 
encouraging their labours. Dr. Sandys thinks that, on these 
topics, something between a Di-tionary of Antiquities and a 
Dictionary of Greece is wanted—namely, a Handbook. 
Doubtless a stout volume of about four hundred and fifty pages 
is a formidable kind of handbook, but the useful Table of Con- 
tents (pp. xiii-xviii) enables the volume to be treated as a 
consecutive and methodical book of reference: it is, too, well 
up to date, and has been re-cast in the light of the ‘A@nvaiwv 
moktreia. Each of the great rival states is treated in two parts : 
the first dealing with the history, the second with the antiquities. 
Sparta has the place of honour—but Athens the lion’s share— 
in the volume : in both cases, however, the historical chapter is 
severely compressed, being in fact ancillary to the account of 
the antiquities; and here the help given by Dr. Gilbert is 
invaluable. Every one knows—e.g., in reading Demo:thenes 
or Aeschines—how often he is thrown out, or left with an indis- 
tinct notion of a whole passage, through not having any clue to 
the manifold official titles of Athenian magistrates, higher and 
lower. But in this book (pp. 214-265) light is thrown, as far as 
possible, even on the obscurest titles. So again (pp. 350-376) 
the intricacies of the Athenian revenue are unfolded. Most 
important of all, perhaps, both to the historical and dramatic 
student, is that part (376-415) which describes the judicature, 
and especially the procedure in cases of homicide. We 
observe with satisfaction that Dr. Gilbert’s full assent is given 
(Introd. pp. xxi-xxili) to the Aristotelian origin of the ’A@nvaiwy 
mokireca—meaning, by ‘ Aristotelian,’ compiled under Aristotle’s 
auspices and submitted to his supervision: he goes even 
further than this, in thinking it probable that the constitutional 
part is Aristotle’s own writing. We are glad that English 
scholars have been found to facilitate acquaintance with this 
valuable piece of German erudition. 

With Green’s ‘ Short History,’ and Gardiner’s shorter history, 
otherwise the S/udent’s History of England, to say nothing of 
Dr. Bright's three volumes, we do not see why any one should 
in the present generation produce another. But if others are 
needed there is little fault to find with either Mr. Oman’s 750 
pages of the History of England(London: Arnold), or Mr. 
W. H. S. Aubrey’s Rise and Growth of the English Nation 
(London: Elliot Stock). Mr. Oman is of the Gardiner or 
sedate, Mr. Aubrey of the Green or gushing order of historian. 
On the whole, at all events for a student’s history, we prefer the 
graver style, especially when the gusher informs you that his 
book is ‘ thoroughly patriotic and is inspired by a love of the 
freedom that springs out of righteousness,’ without condescend- 
ing to add a translation into intelligible English, Mr. Oman 
can however rush into exaggerated views and expressions on 
occasion, as when he imputes to Becket that ‘his dream was to 
make the English Church zmferium in imperio, and to rule it 
himself as an absolute master,’ whereas his conduct as Arch- 
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bishop was precisely the same as it had been as Chancellor. 
He had a zeal for his office. 4 propos of the struggle of Becket 
with Henry II. over the Church Courts, by the way, Mr. Oman 
shows he can blunder as well as another. ‘ It had,’ he says, 
‘become a regular trick with habitual criminals to claim that 
they were in holy orders, which included not only the priest- 
hood but sacrist ans and sub-deacons and other minor church 
officers.’ It is surely missing a most important point in the 
contest to say that criminals claimed to be in holy orders. The 
subordinate orders were not ‘holy,’ and the criminals merely 
claimed to be clerics, which in clerical orders included acolytes 
and others. Sub-deacons were in holy orders, but to mention 
sacristans in the same connection is evidence of ignorance. 
Sacristans were not an ‘order’ like readers and acolytes ; and 
the sacristans were by no means necessarily a lower kind ot 
cleric. On the contrary, in some cathedrals the sacristan was 
one of the four great ‘ persons’ ranking next after the precentor, 
and in abbeys he was a high official. On the whole, however, Mr. 
Oman is sound, readable, and accurate. Mr. Oman chiefly 
confines himself to political history; Mr. Aubrey takes the 
whole world of literature, science, art, and manners for his 
province. He is lively enough and accurate enough, but his 
too gushing style palls on the reader, and his too ready pen lands 
him not unfrequently in sentences which will not construe. 

Mr. John Dennis has done good service to the memory of a 
distinguished man of letters by putting together this story of 
Southey’s life (Robert Southey: The Story of his Life written 
in his Letters—London: Bell), ‘ written in his own words and 
linked together with a few editorial hooks and eyes.’ There is no 
doubt, we fear, that at the present time the accomplished author 
of Thalaba and The Curse of Kchama laudatur et a/get. *From 
this undeserved neglect Mr. Dennis would rescue one who, if 
his poems are somewhat heavy reading, was a prose stylist of 
extraordinary merit, and a letter-writer of undeniable charm. 
It is in the last of these characters that Southey appears in this 
unpre‘entious volume, and to the greatest possible advantage. 
A well-written introduction (which originally came out as an 
article in the National Review) is prefixed to the Letters. In 
it Mr. Dennis pays a tribute to the Keswick poet both as a 
writer and a man, and takes occasion to dissent from the per- 
verse and uncalled-for suggestion of Mr. Gosse that Southey 
‘imposed himself upon his own generation by the force of his 
character, by the abundance of his writings, and by the tact 
with which he attached himself to that party which was 
destined to popularity in the immediate future,’ a statement 
which comes strangely from a critic usually so genial and fair- 
minded. 

It was a good idea of Miss Kate Warren’s to translate 
Langland’s Péers the Ploughman (London : Unwin) isto modern 
prose, and she has carried out the idea with ability and skill. 
Here the unlearned or unlaborious reader may really get at the 
pith and marrow of that ancient satire more readily and more 
fully than by tedious toiling at the ancient text. A curious 
dyspeptic, Catlyle sort of prophet was Langland, railing by turns 
at everybody and everything, and totally inconsistent in bis 
prai:e and blame. Himself a cleric ‘of sorts’ his favourite 
subject of abase is the clergy and the religious orders, whether 
monks or friars. His golden age is when ‘clergy be covetous 
to clothe and feed the poor, and roaming religious say Recordare 
in their cloisters as their founders commanded, and preachers 
preaching be proved in themselves ’—a golden age which is, it is 
to be feared, as remote now as in 1362. He had some success as 
a prophet, though rather distantly perhaps, when about 1390 he 
wrote of the proud parsons, and of the monks, and friars who 
‘coveted to live outside convent and clois er.’ ‘But yet there shall 
come a king and confess you all, and beat you for breaking your 
rule, as the Bible telleth ; and put you to your penance. Barons 
and their offspring shall blame and reprove you. For the Abbot 
of Abingdon, and the Abbess his niece, shall have a knock on 
their crowns, and incurable shall be the wound.’ The prophecy, 
founded perhaps on John of Giunt’s attitude to the church, is a 
sufficiently good description of Henry VIII. to redeem 
Langland’s character from that of a mere railer against the rich 
and successful of the world. We have also received from 
Messrs. Cassell their excellent series of Royal Academy 
Pictures, in five parts. The reproductions are execu‘ed in the 
best style of photo-process and form an interesting collection 
even for those who have not seen the original pictures. 
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